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AGRICULTURIST MANIFESTO — The ‘embattled farmers around 
Hershey, Pa., register their opinion of the C. t Ovand the sitdown. 20 
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—ucts about REPUBLIC 


Plants are strategically located in 
the world’s largest steel consum- 
ing district. © Ore reserves now 
doubled through acquisition of 
Corrigan-McKinney. @ Company- 
owned coal mines assure adequate 
supplies for increased production. 


for Tomorrow 





@ The operating heads of Republic Steel 
are constantly studying their plants, their 
equipment, and their locations with a 
view to greater efficiency. For Republic’s 
policy is one of continuous improvement and 
modernization. @ Republic's revolutionary 
new Electric Weld method of making 
pipe is a striking example of this. So is the 
construction, now going on in Cleveland, 
of the largest continuous wide strip mill in 


the world. So is the tremendously im- 


completed. @ The new electro galvanizing 
unit just installed in Republic's Chicago 
wire mill is another long step ahead. @ In- 
creased ore reserves, company-owned coal 
mines, enlarged capacity for the produc- 
tion of stainless steel—all these things are 
a part of Republic's planning for tomor- 
row. © And the millions of dollars invested 
in improved plants and equipment are 
already bringing better volume, better 


earnings, better wages, better steels—and 
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proved type of cold rolled tin plate better service to industry and the public. 
mill which Republic has recently Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY + UNION DRAWN STEEL COMPANY + STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
REPUBLIC STEEL SUBSIDIARIES: BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + NILES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


When writing Kepublic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department BW 
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nization of 


MOTIVE manufacturers, oil com- 
notorists, and just plain sports 
await with magnified interest the 
500-mile Memorial Day auto 
race at Indianapolis Speedway 
gasolines are to be barred. Rac- 
st strut their stuff with common 
rden filling station gas. 
. 
.ce of mind note: 
1,425,138 savings 
savings and loan 
insured up to $5,000 each by the 
leral Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 


At the close of 
accountS in 
associations 


a 
report that was heard over the 
United States, if not entirely 


nd the world, now becomes avail- 


in printed form: “The Economics 
he Iron and Steel Industry.” This 
versity of Pittsburgh report is the 

that recommended _ industrial 
steel workers and 
1 a part in the success of the Com- 
for Industrial Organization in its 
tiations with the steelmasters. In 
volumes, published by McGraw 
Book Co., the work presents 
nal research plus integrated con 
yns therefrom. | 


— 


* 
sPEL PeNcIL Co. offers “coopera- 
Christian publicity—Everlast Gos- 
pencils—impressive Scripture text 


lars .. . the assurance of the s 
operation that money ordinari! 
tt buy.” 

‘ . 


AN-AMERICAN MANGANESE Corp. 
that processes it has pioneered over 
x-year period, plus $500,000 worth 
new equipment in its Santiago, 
ba, plant “may make it possible to 
ise the production of manganese 
in the United States proper, which 
annually supplies less than 1% of 
world production.” 
2 

PUBLICATION notes: (1) “The 
motive—Its Esthetics,” a pictorial- 

history of locomotive evolution, 
Raymond Loewy, artist-designer of 
ny locomotives, will be put on sale 
iy by The Studio Publications. (2) 
e Untold Stories of Business,” a 


iness book on the romance and 
ting and production of business 
ks, by Humphrey B. Neill, will 


e soon from Kingsport Press. (3) 


Why 40,000 Miles of Private Wires?” 


4 privately printed presentation of 
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YOU DON’T pay FOR TIRES 
WHEN YOU BUY THEM! 





O matter what the price tag of a 

tire reads, it never tells you the 

real cost. All it gives you is the pur- — 
chase price, which is unimportant. f ~~ 
ay 

After the full mileage of a tire is run, 
then and then only can you know what 
you have actually paid for that tire. 
The final cost is the purchase price 


divided by the mileage. 


STRONGER All plies are 
full plies an- 
chore d at the be ad no 
floating “breaker strips 
every inch and every ounce 
is there forjust one purpose 
—fto prox miles 
and a lower cost for you 


duc e© more 


Recognizing these fundamentals, 

General Truck Tires have always been a 

built stronger —to do their work better et 

° ° i)\ a sj 
—deliver greater mileage and haul NZ 

COOLE They flex uniform 

ly without that 


heat- producing “hinging 
of ordinary break 





more pay load. 

It costs more to build a General Truck 
Tire because of the way it is built. 
Thousands of truck operators know it 
costs less to use Generals because of the 
way they perform. 


action 
er-strip tires. Heat kills che 
life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in atire. Generals 
are cool/—that's why they 
run more miles at a lower 


cost tor you, 


Your local General Tire dealer is 
ready to offer you the benefit of his 
factory-training and practical truck 
tire knowledge. He may be able to 
reduce your tire costs materially. 





“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREAD All tires stretch 


due to fatigue 
in the fabric, but Generals, 
having no idle, half-way 
lies, stretch least of all. 
he tread is kept compact 
and compressed against 
the road—that's why it 
produces more miles and 
reduces your cost. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


in Canada —The General Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 








GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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JUDGE A LETTER BY ITS 


DPE N Ets 























HAMILTON BOND 


The first question to ask in judging a letterhead is: how WHITE is it? 
Judge Hamilton Bond by THAT standard, and you'll buy it. 


The second question is: does it feel rich? does it have a sturdy 
aristocratic crackle? And there you'll find Hamilton Bond unsur- 
passed, in spite of its low cost. Next, look te see how clean it is, how 
free from ugly specks. Lastly, judge how it takes type, typewriting 


and erasures. 


Actually this new Hamilton Bond is inexpensive ... no extra cost to 
print letterheads and envelopes on its whiteness, and other office 
paper needs on its twelve colors, Let your printer use Hamilton Bond 
from now on. Meantime, write for our new Hamilion Bond Portfolio 


and see 10 outstanding letterheads on America’s outstanding low- 


priced bond, 


W.C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Founded 1856 


Finer Papers for Business and Advertising 


the international If! 
modity-trading facilities of | 
Beane. (4) ‘In Pictures,” an 
and deliberately cockeyed sat 
movie writing and _ productior 
pictures by Will Connell and s 
Nunnally Johnson, Patterson M 
Gene Fowler, and Grover Jon 
be published Apr. 28, by = 
loney, Inc., advertising agency, ai 
tributed by William Morrow § 
(5) Emphasizing its refusal to b 
another farm paper,” America 
Grower will change completely t 
rotogravure in its June issue. 

e 
ALREADY making the air homelil 
supplying free bedroom slippers 
favorite mewspapers to passer 
United Air Lines is about to 


Busir 


luncheon in newly created 
trays. Henry Dreyfuss designed 
in cream color pulp with blue t: 
Pulp Products Co. will make 
United will fill them before the ; 
leaves port; insulating covers will | 
food hot until lunch time: incinera 
at terminal will destroy all trays. 

- ) 
RETAIL distribution notes: (1) I 
don’s Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd., s« 
of women’s clothes, takes four-col 
space in New York newspapers to | 
guile the feminine of-course-you’r 
ing-to-the-coronation trade. (2) N 
York’s Best & Co. invades the sw 
Grosse Pointe section of Detroit 
a brand new branch. 

* 
WASHINGTON, D.C., chain stores rej 
a sell-out on Rand McNally’s 10- 
edition of the United States Const 
tion. More editions are being rus! 
through the presses. Rep. Sol Blo 
complains that the spelling therein | 
been ultra-modernized. 

. 
NEWEST institution of higher learr 
will be the School for Fashion Care 
which is scheduled to inaugurate 
first semester next September in t 
newest Rockefeller Center building 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Jul 
Coburn, until now fashion editor « 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Tobé, int 
nationally known style authority, w 
cooperate to train young women OV 


21 for careers as stylists, style creator 


Manufacturers as wé 


; 


fashion writers 
as merchants express definite interes 
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yee home represents a valuable 
investment. It should be protected 
with the same thoroughness that you 
apply to insuring your business prop- 
erty. Fire insurance alone is not 
enough... for a loss is a loss though 
caused by windstorm, explosion, 
fallen airplane, a ‘‘wild*’ motor 
ehicle or riot. 
The contents of your home should 
protected against such hazards, 
and against burglary as well. Also, 
ou have insurable interest in the 
rental value of your property. . . in 


case serious damage drives you out. 


And, every property owner needs 
rotection against public claims for 


“We don’t have 


tornadoes here!” 


But, it doesn’t take a tornado to 
Cause serious damage. Every year 
“stiff breezes’ cost property owners 
millions of dollars. Wind is second 
only to fire in destructiveness, and 


no section of the country is immune. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


injuries sustained on the premises. 

North America protection includes 
practically every form of insurance 
except life, and the policies are backed 
by the sound resources of the oldest 
American fire and marine insurance 
company. Of special economic 
advantage to owners of business and 
industrial property, there is a loss- 
preventionenginecring service obtain- 
able through a local North America 
Agent or your broker, 

North America Agents may be 
found in the Classified Telephone 
Directories under the name and iden- 
tifying ‘‘Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance 
Company of North America. 















izes 
WHAT YOUE 
GENG 


Business and Industrial 


interests are dependably and completely i 
by North America Protection. A few of t 
many forms available are 


FIRE « EXPLOSION + WINDSTORM 

RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION 
AUTOMOBILE + AUTO. PROPERTY DAMAGE 
BURGLARY © ROBBERY 

PROSPECTIVE EARNINGS (Use and Oc 
RENTAL VALUE «+ LEASEHOLD 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

PARCEL POST + SALESMEN’'S SAMPLES 
MARINE 

OWNERS, LANDLORDS and TENANTS LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR LIABILITY 

EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY 

FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


A Nation-wide Group representing INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, Philadelphia + Founded 1792 
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Training—schooling a youngster, kee} .. vid campaigner sound—takes a man who knows horses. But to sor 


people such knowledge seems second nature. And it’s the same with almost anything that good sportsmen undertak 


Golf swing, grip on a racket, wrist action—all are correct. They have the habit of being correct—not only in sp 


but in everything they do, and in every detail of personal appearance. Such men know good clothes—and how 
wear them. With this knowledge, it is only natural that for clothes and accessories they come to Brooks Brothe Nor 
that | 
Wagn 
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Mens Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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BROOKS BROTHERS’ TRAVELLING REPRESENTATIVES ARE NOW VISITING FIFTY-ONE CITIES ALL OVER THE UNITED STAT! 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Higher taxes loom 
closer as recast budgets for the next fiscal year and the tail-end of 
this reveal shockingly large increases in previous estimates of the 


deficit. President Roosevelt 


has held up his 


relief message to 


Congress, while bearing down on the Treasury for figures that 
will offer stronger testimony of his ability to perform the miracle 


of the loaves and fishes. Mean- 
while, the whole government 
establishment has been instructed 
co cut and cut hard in spending 
co June 30 and Congress has 
been warned to slice next year's 
appropriations thin if it wishes 
to avoid a tax bill. 


Doing an Act 

Roosevelt regards with equanimity 
whatever dampening effect the threat 
of new taxes has on the boom but, 
for political purposes, he registers 
bitter disappointment. The impres- 
sion he would create is that not till 
this week has he thought of the pros- 
pect of a tax boost in terms of hard 
reality, that circumstances have used 
him badly, which is true enough, but 
that he is doing his utmost to lighten 
the blow. 


Sitdowns Up to Roosevelt 


The Supreme Court decisions re- 
defining the federal government’s 
power to deal with labor relations 
open up the possibility, some lawyers 
think, that President Roosevelt may 
now have to take responsibility for 
any new sitdown strikes that develop. 
They interfere with interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of the 
Jones and Laughlin case! Which 
makes all the more pertinent recent 
senatorial references to Grover Cleve- 
land and his intervention in the Pull- 
man strike of 1894. 


Dodging the Issue 


Non-New Dealers are observing 
that the next step following the 
Wagner Act decisions should be 
something to impose responsibility 
on labor unions, but no one is pre- 
dicting that the Administration will 
cross that bridge yet. John Horatio 
Lewis is standing at the near side 
of the span, and his sword looks 
rather sharp. Especially sharp in 
view of constant reports - Oe he plans 
to build up a labor party and to put 
1 candidate, whether it be Lewis or 
someone else, in the race for the 
Presidency in 1940. 


Issues for Perkins Conference 


On collective bargaining, the im- 
mediate subject of the court’s deci- 
sions, it is full steam ahead by the 





IMPATIENT ICKES 


With the Supreme Court 
loosened up, Sec. Ickes is 
aggrieved because his pet 
peeve—the utility injunce- 
tions attacking the constitu- 
tionality of PWA_ power 
projects—will not be tested 
during the present term. 
Fifty-odd cases are slowly 
percolating up through the 
lower courts, but PW A lae- 
yers are pessimistic. 














Administration. Secretary Perkins’ 
conference next week will not be a 
love feast, however. Big business 
executives have definite ideas about 
the responsibilities of government 
and labor. These will not be recon- 
ciled merely by including in the 
Wagner Act provision for mediation 
and voluntary arbitration similar to 
the machinery for ironing out dis- 
putes which were embodied in the 
Railway Labor Act three years ago. 
Another issue that threatens to rock 
the conference or reduce it te mere 
futility is the split that continues be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization on the application 
of majority rule in collective bar- 
gaining. 


Not Good Enough 


The Supreme Court has given the 
New Deal another yellow light—to 
roceed with caution. It was the 
om that the President said he had 
been waiting for, but he won't ride 
on it, despite the common belief that 
green is coming up. Roosevelt and 
the backers of his reorganization bill! 
want full right-of-way for New Deal 
traffic. They are not willing to read 
any assurance of this for new legisla- 
tion on wages and hours and child 
labor in the words of Chief Justice 
Hughes that, as between two possible 
interpretations’ “our [the court's} 
plain duty is to adopt that which 
will save the act. Even to avoid a 
serious doubt the rule is the same.” 


Tightening Walsh-Healey 


A series of amendments to the 
Walsh-Healey Act not only closes 


loopholes in application of the law to 
government contracts for supplies but 
extends it to cover contracts for ser 
ices. Violators of the W agner Labo: 
Relations Act would be blacklisted. 
Significant in the light of the Navy's 
recent difficulty in obtaining stec! 
and copper is a new section giving 
the President power to suspend ap- 
plication of the law to certain classes 
of contract in the event of a national 
emergency. Although the Navy's 
trouble has been ironed out it wak- 
ened the Administration to what 
might happen in a real pinch. 
Paying the Freight 

Coming from Commissioner 
George H. Payne, of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the 
proposal for levying a federal tax 
on broadcasting stations is no nov- 
elty, but it is significant because it 
clicks with the thought growing in 
congressional committees lately that 
regulated industries should pay for 
the cost of regulation. Loaded with 
grave consequences—in view of the 
fact that practically all industry is 
regulated in some part of its opera- 
tions—the idea is one that is rapidly 
taking hold as congressmen begin to 
realize that the only alternative to 
lower government expenditures is 
higher taxes. 

Considering the Source 

World textile conference is di- 
verted by the suggestion advanced by 
a mill-owner from Britain, land of 
cold houses, that Americans turn 
down their radiators and wear more 
clothes. The idea is applauded by 
delegates from heatless Japan, but 
outside of a textile conference, say 
at a gathering of coal men, there 
might not be such outspoken com- 
ment, 


Jobs for Older Men 

Upward revision of age employ- 
ment limits is urged by government 
labor economists as an immediate 
practical step to overcome skilled 
labor shortages. The unwritten preju- 
dice against employment of older 
men must break down, they insist, 
before the increase in the average 
age. Meanwhile, the American Le- 
gion, whose muster lists have passed 
an average of 40 snows will turn on 
the heat for older men in jobs. 


Beating the Gun 
Coal operators in convention next 
month will study the probable ex- 
tent of further mechanization in its 
relation to the new Appalachian 
wage agreement. The practical re- 


sult is expected to anticipate the find- 
ings of a commission named at the 
behest of the United Mine Workers 


to study the effect of mechanization 





52 BUILDING OWNERS 
SAVE $1218798 IN 
FEBRUARY 1937 


Webster Heating Modernization 
Saves Average of $234 per 
Building in Short Month 


NO “STARVING” TO GET RESULTS 


Owners Report on Effectiveness 
of Webster Moderator and 
Hylo Systems 


MEETS DIVERSE HEATING NEEDS 


Camden, N. J.—Fifty-two buildings 
heated by Webster Systems of Steam 
ay | reported reductions in heating 
costs of $12,187.98 during February, 1937, 
an average saving of $234.19 for this 
short month. 


These savings facts are based on heat- 
ing results in 52 buildings for which 
figures were readily available—buildings 
representative of the hundreds heated 
by Webster Moderator and Hylo Systems 
cf Steam Heating. Following are the 
actual fuel savings: 


10,222....gallons of fuel oil 
597.91....tons of coal 
14,038,168....lbs. of steam 


Economy is seldom the main objective 
of a Webster Heating Modernization 
Program. Included among the buildings 
reporting substantial February savings 
are hotels and apartment houses where 
yerfect heating comfort for guests comes 

sfore any consideration of cost; de- 
partment stores where an increase in 
heating expense is a wise investment if 
it makes the store more comfortable for 
customers; office buildings where heating 
satisfaction is an important factor in 
building occupancy; industrial plants, 
medion! buildings, educational institu- 
tions, all with heating needs more 
important than economy. 


In these 52 buildings, regardless of 
the heating method used—oil, coal or 

urchased steam—and regardless of the 
reating problems involved, Webster 
Systems provided perfectly balanced 
heating service during the _ severest 
weather. There is no “starving” of the 
systems to get results. Steam savings 
represent an extra advantage after the 
heating problem in each building has 
been solved. 

Webster Central Controls are of the 
throttling type, delivering less heat in 
mild weather. There is no intermittent 
heating—no so-called “cold 70” or over- 
heating resulting from an off-and-on 
control. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1888 
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on employment and report in March 
1938. Reports to the Bureau of Mines 
disclose rapid advancement during 
the past year in adoption of modern- 
ized methods, particularly in West 
Virginia, 


Air Law Prospects 


Air transport and air investors pro- 
test that power to establish routes 
and control schedules is a strong 
political temptation in the hands of 
the postmaster general. Airmail, they 
argue, is now only one-third of the 
lines’ pay cargo and should not be 
the controlling factor, They are 
pushing the McCarran and Lea bills 
to put regulation, by certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Sponsors predict that committees in 
both houses will soon report the bills 
out. Other bills taking safety regu- 
lation from the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, yet to be considered, have a 
smaller chance. 


Housing Still Entangled 


Administration housing officials 
have reached no agreement on policy 
or practice but all were unanimous 
this week in proposing radical but 
conflicting changes in the Wagner 











housing bill. Ickes, of course, wants 
a one-man board to take charge of 
the heavily-subsidized slum clearance 
program. Stewart McDonald, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration chief, is 
standing up for representation in 
administration of the bill by FHA 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
board, plus some coordination of the 
government’s housing activities. 
Senator Wagner is trying to rush the 
bill through the Senate, but no big 


money program is in sight. 


Tax Accounting Problem 


Treasury officials doubt that rental 
of equipment (a direct operating 
charge) as against purchase (which 
can’t be charged off) furnishes a 
loophole in the undistributed profits 
tax, but it is checking into the prac- 
tice. The department's attitude 
toward amendment of the law to 
allow exemptions for capital expendi- 
tures may hang on the outcome. If 
there is a saving in renting, indus- 
tries doubtless could arrange to lease 
plants and much equipment. It ap- 
pears at first blush, however, that 
rental payments, undoubtedly _ set 
high by the equipment maker to 
cover his risk and trouble, plus the 
loss by the lessee of depreciation al- 
lowances, offset his saving in avoid- 
ing the tax on capital expenditures. 


Rail Bill Sidetracked 


The railroads’ long-and-short-haul 
bill, approved by the House, will 
stick in the Senate Interstate Com- 
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merce Committee, as usual. Serato 
Wheeler’s opposition to the me.asy; 


that would enable the railroad 
cut their rates to competitive Points 
is shared by the Interstate Com 
Commission, as well as by the ruck 


and water carriers that would be hi: 


Farm and Court 


The Supreme Court may vote the 
labor ticket 5 to 4, but Sec. of Agri. 
culture Wallace is not convinced j, 
has gotten in step with the times so 
far as agriculture is concerned. }{ 
still recalls the 6 to 3 AAA decision 
with bitterness, and is trying to rally 
the farmers behind President Rovs¢. 
velt’s demand for six more justices, 
Meanwhile, Congress worries about 
how much it dare spend to help the 
tenant farmer become a landed pro. 
prietor, not so much because the bud. 
get situation is what it is but becau 
the President is wedded to the theor 
of a small start on this problem. © 


x” 


Subject to Change 


“What’s the chance of a compro- 
mise on this court thing—say at two 
justices instead of six?” A senator 
bitterly opposing the President's plan 
asked Senator Ashurst, champion foe 
of consistency in or out of Congress. 
“Now, senator,” retorted the Ari- 
zonan, “you know perfectly well that 
nothing I could say to you tonight 
would bind me next week, or even 
tomorrow, so why discuss it?” 


Trading on Reorganization Plan 


“More time for study” is still the 
comment on Capitol Hill about the 
President’s plan for government reor- 
ganization, in which public interest 
has been completely submerged by 
the Supreme Court battle, but in 
which the personal interest of ever) 
senator ot representative—and his 
friends and lieutenants on the gov- 
ernment payroll—is very keen. Evi- 
dences increase that the legislators 
are buying protection for their vores 
against the reorganization proposals 
by promising to vote for Supreme 
Court enlargement. In fact, trading 
is the order of the day on all legis- 
lation. 


Chance for Little NRA’s 


House laborites are giving a tenta- 
tive push to the “Little NRA” bill 
for the textile industry, while Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and John L. Lewis ap- 
praise the situation following the 
Supreme Court Wagner Act decision. 
Sponsors of the Ellenbogen bill, long 
considered a dead letter, think the 
court decision suggests an industry- 
by-industry approach to recognition 
of wages and hours, and believe that 
such legislation would be upheld 
where a blanket law covering all in- 
dustry might be thrown down. 
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When results depend on PRECISION 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


The Business Outlook 


VALIDATION of the Wagner National Labor Relations Act by 


the Supreme Court was the most important event of the week 


for business. 
passage of time. 


relations is a foregone conclusion. 


organizing activity is also pretty 
certain. But whether it will end 
the interruptions to production 
occasioned by the sitdown strikes 
or more recently by the “slow 
down” technique is problematical. 


Commodities Slip Again 

Meanwhile, rumors and denials of 
impending changes in the gold price 
didn’t help basic commodity markets, 
which had already begun to climb 
down from their precarious perch the 
preceding week. Custom smelters of- 
fered copper at 15.5¢ a pound. March 
consumption records released this 
week were excellent, but buried in a 
corner was the revelation that pro- 
duction, too, was coming up smartly. 
And those who took a look at what 
happened to rubber prices when pro- 
duction and shipments were stepped 
up recently were inclined to feel that 
the general commodity decline was 
according to Hoyle. 


Finished Products Are Firm 

But though purchasing agents were 
inclined to pull to the sidelines when 
raw material markets turned weak, 
there isn’t much chance that the gen- 
eral level of finished products is 
headed for any decline. They are 
only beginning to catch up with the 
increases that have appeared in basic 
commodity markets. Retail depart- 
ment store prices, according to the 
Fairchild ioe. have been advancing 
for nine months up to Apr. 1 and are 
due to go higher. It cost wage earn- 
ers nearly 1©, more to live in March 
than in February. Every item in the 
budget advanced but coal, and coal 
is slated for an increase when the 
new minimum coal prices are deter- 
mined in accordance with the re- 
cently enacted Guffey-Vinson Bill. 

Big Industries Busy 

Besides, nearly every major indus- 
try has enough business on hand to 
look with equanimity on the current 
jitteriness in the raw material mar- 
kets. Cotton textile mills operated 
last month at the highest level in 
history, and unfilled orders at the 
end of the month were estimated as 
equal to nearly four months’ produc- 
tion at the current rate of operations. 
Rayon mills now feel they will be 
unable to construct all of the ca- 
pacity they had planned and need for 


Its full significance will become clear only with the 
That it will inaugurate a new era of industrial 


it will stimulate union 


That 





NO CONCENTRATION 
Fertilizer manufacturers who 
have scanned the latest cen- 
sus returns for their industry 
began to understand why 
competition had been par- 
ticularly keen in recent years. 
There were more plants in 
operation in 1935 than in 
any year in the history of the 
industry with the one excep- 
tion of 1914, And while the 
value of the output had risen 
over 18% per ton since 
1933, it was still below every 
previous census year since 
pre-war days. Moreover, the 
tonnage output per worker 
has declined since the 1931 
peak of 485 to 371, in part 
due to spreading the work 
among more wage earners, 
in part a reflection of the 
influx of small plants lacking 
labor-saving equipment. 














1938, because of inability to obtain 
the necessary machinery and skilled 
construction labor. Steel plants are 
heavily booked. So are paper mills, 
machine tool plants, farm implement 
builders. 


Auto Factories Hum 


Motor plants are about to demon- 
strate what they can do in the way 
of production when all forces are 
working smoothly. Despite strikes, 
the first quarter output was the high- 
est since 1929, and April will prob- 
ably range between 550,000 to 600,- 
000 cars. Ford, who claims he re- 
frained from stepping up production 
when his competitors were drowned 
by labor trouble, now is ready to 
“demonstrate some real competition 
in quantity production.” A $5,000,- 
000 order for a turbo-generator for 
his Rouge Plant was placed to show 
he meant what he said. And Chevro- 
let this week contracted for another 
factory at Tonawanda, N. Y., to cost 
$5,000,000. In sales of 1937 models, 
the two have run neck and neck, with 
Chevrolet just a bit ahead. 


Life Insurance Gains 


Life insurance presidents are get- 
ting more satisfaction out of the 
monthly reports on new sales, for 
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the long row of minus signs is now 
changing to plus signs. March was 
particularly gratifying, the best 
March since 1931. Ordinary life 
sales jumped 24°, over last year, in- 
dustrial sales were up 5°), group 
sales 39°7, total up 19°;. The first 
quarter gain was close to 9°; for all 
classes. 


Stores in First Quarter 


Though department stores did 
20©% more business in March of this 
year than last, when allowance is 
made for the influence of Easter the 
gain over February fell somewhat 
short of usual expectations. — First 
quarter sales gained 14°) over the 
same months of 1936. The Cleve- 
land and Chicago districts beat the 
national average by reporting gains 
of 22©, and 19°; respectively, Va- 
riety stores did better than usual last 
month, even taking account of the 
early Easter influence that pushed 
all the pre-Easter sales into March 
this year. This first quarter was 10°; 
ahead of last year. Warmer weather 
should help sales over the next few 
months, for purchasing power is be- 
ing expanded by the rise in payrolls. 


Transit Revenues Up 


Transit companies — those that 
transport the non-automobile owner 
to work or bring his family to shop- 
ping and school districts—reported 
revenues during the first 13 weeks of 
1937 to be running about 2}; 
higher than in the same weeks of 
1936, a modest but encouraging gain. 
New equipment ordered this year 
includes 286 trolley buses against 161 
in the first quarter of 1936, and 219 
trolley cars against 110. In addition, 
150 subway cars were bought this 
spring. 


Railroads Buy Equipment 


Railroads, too, have been ordering 
considerable new equipment this year 
to replace and replenish their trans- 
portation facilities in time for the 
fall peak shipments. Railway Age 
reports orders for freight cars in the 
first quarter totaled 27,613 against 
8,913 in the same period of 1936; 
for passenger-train cars 386 against 
69; for locomotives 108 against 73. 
Last year’s buying by railroads from 
manufacturers topped $760,000,000, 
the largest volume since 1930. 


Boom in Air Conditioning 


Air-conditioning sales are begin- 
ning to climb as warm weather ap- 
proacues. In the first two months, 
new orders booked increased 151°; 


over the same months of 1936. Such 


a wide margin is not likely to be 
maintained for the rest of the year, 
but the increase will be substantial 
in any event. 
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BRED IN THE BONE 


PIONEERING with new methods and modern alloys that 


opened up unexplored worlds of structural possibili- 
ties, Budd has maintained consistently that there should 
be no compromise with outmoded methods or materials. 

Budd-built trains have become banner-bearers of 
a revolution in railroad transportation because the 
qualities that distinguish them are bred in the bone. 

The achievements of inventors and engineers on 
highway and in the air first dramatically established 


the fact that massiveness-for-strength was outmoded. 





Budd applied the new principle — light weight plus 
strength equals efficiency —to railroad equipment. 
Fortunately, steel mills had been experimenting with 
stainless steel and were prepared to produce it in quan- 
tities large enough for industrial purposes. Budd's 


SHOTWELD process provided the first practicable means 


for fabricating this wonderful alloy into almost any 
desired structural form. 

Roomier and simpler in design than traditional 
forms, Budd trains make it possible for designers ani 
engineers to embody in one unit every modern con- 
tribution towards comfort and security. 

Railroads have been quick to recognize that this is 
as trains should be. For not only do Budd-built trains 
reduce operating costs, but they are also greatly in- 
creasing good-will on the part of an informed public 


that knows what it wants. 





Originator of all-steel bodies for automobiles, now used 

almost universally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing 

Company has pioneered modern methods in the design 
and fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. 6. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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WASHINGTON (Business Week Bu 
reaw) —Congress has the power to con- 
trol manufacturing industry. It's all a 
question of degree and the immediate 
purpose is simply to compel union 
recognition and collective bargaining, 
but the Supreme Court has tossed its 
bonnet over the windmill and the Ad- 
ministration will take full advantage of 
the new liberties allowed. 

Sec. Perkins has called a conference 
of industrial executives, labor leaders, 
and government officials for Tuesday 
to drum up sentiment giving full play 
to collective bargaining as a means of 
checking labor warfare. Henry Ford 


is not invited. 


F.D.R.’s View 


It was immediately apparent, how- 
ever, that President Roosevelt does not 
regard the court's decision upholding 
the Wagner Act as materially broaden- 
ing the path that he secks to blaze to 

s labor and social objectives by en- 
larging the court. This attitude does 

harmonize with a large body of 
pinion elsewhere in Washington. 

The court did not hold that manufac- 
turing in itself is commerce but, in the 
words of Chief Justice Hughes, “The 
congressional authority to protect com- 

erce from burdens and obstructions 
is not limited to transactions which can 
be deemed to be an essential part of a 


flow’ of interstate or foreign com- 
erce. Burdens and obstructions may 
due to injurious action springing 


rom other sources.” 


J.AL.’s Relation to Commerce 


! 


Lic, 


Instead of being beyond the p: 
the Jones & Laughlin Operation pre- 
sents in a most striking way, to the 
mind of the liberal majority of the 
ourt, the close and intimate relation 
which a manufacturing industry may 
ave to interstate commerce. J.&L. 
the fourth largest producer of steel in 
is country. But the court did not 
top there. It found that law i 
jually applicable to the Friedman- 
Harry Marks Clothing Co., of Rich- 
nond, which turns out only a fraction 


1S 


the is 


of 1% of the total men’s clothing out- 


it but buys raw materials outside of 


the state, ships a large part of its pro- 


luction to other states, and is engaged 


Push Wagner Act Advantage 


Sec. Perkins calls conference to speed up unioniza- 
tion of manufacturing plants. 
Congress to pass his court bill. 


Roosevelt still wants 


in an industry which is one of the score 
most important in this country. 

Choose one line from Justice Hughes’ 
opinion as revealing the court's new 
conception of the field Congress 
previously has been forbidden to enter, 
and it would be this: “That the em 
ployees here concerned were engaged 
in production is not determinative 


A Long Way From Guffey Opinion 


This is a far cry from the court's 
declaration, in which both Justices 
Hughes and Roberts joined with tl 


inveterate minority to throw down the 
Guffey Coal Act, that 
acter of mining, of manufacturing, and 
of crop growing is a fact and remains 
a fact, whatever may be done with th 
products.” 

If there 
sententious statement of ] 
that, of course, the power of Congress 
to protect commerce may not be carried 
to the extent of obliterating tl n 
tion between what is national and what 
is local, thereby creating a completely 
centralized government. The National 
Labor Relations Act cannot be extended, 
he said, to embrace effects on interstate 


the local char 
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an anchor left, it is t 
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Labor Relations Board 
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about the right place.” 
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Less “Recognition” Strikes in °29 
Years prior to enactment of 

Wagner Act show much lov p 

centages; 1929 was high with 34 

which may be cited in hostile quart 

to show that the law is in 

to strike. Ofhcially, it is « 
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J. W irren 
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Board, declared after the court's decision 


ii 


that if employers complied with the law, strikes for union recognition would dimini h 
When asked: “Where does the Supreme Court action leave Henry Ford?” 


With 


and 


replied: “Subject to the law.” the 
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that data for such prior years is not 
strictly comparable. 

So far as the Wagner Act is con- 
cerned, no more constitutional questions 
remain to be tested, according to Mr. 
Madden, and other New Dealers are 
exploring present and future legislation 
with high confidence. 

Apart from the effect of the court's 
action on its survival intact from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's attack, this week’s de- 
cision suggests consideration of the 
Administration’s future course from 
two angles: problems as well as possi- 
bilities. The problems attach to the 
responsibility laid on the federal gov- 
ernment. Justice McReynolds suggests 
that it becomes the affirmative duty of 
the federal government to suppress 
every strike that possibly may cause a 
blockade in the “stream of commerce.” 


A “Questionnaire” 


Closely related questions are: 

May a mill owner be prohibited from 
closing his factory or going out of 
business because, to do so, would stop 
the flow of products to and from his 
plant in interstate commerce? 

May employees in a factory be re- 
strained from quitting work in a body 
because this will close the factory and 
thereby stop the flow of commerce? 

If a business cannot continue with an 
existing wage scale, may Congress re- 
quire a reduction? 

These are only questions but they 
point to where the court’s decision 
ultimately leads if the Administration 
utilizes the opportunity presented by 
the court to renew its efforts to obtain 
regulation over wages and hours in in- 
dustry and of production in agriculture. 


Richberg’s Suggestion 


Coupled with its previous decision 
upholding the Railway Labor Act 
(BW —A pr3’37,p13), the decision on 
the Wagner Act invites an amendment 
adding to the guarantees of the right 
of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, the machinery pro- 
vided by the 1934 amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act for mediation and 
voluntary arbitration of disputes. This 
is urged by Donald Richberg, who had 
a hand in drafting the Railway Labor 
Act, as a means of stabilizing labor re- 
lations by establishing a basis for con 
tract and contractual responsibility by 
both employers and employees. 

With the validation of the Wagner 
Act, an immediate goal of the American 
Federation of Labor is to utilize it as 
a weapon against the Committee for 
Industrial Organization by pushing the 
Walsh Bill which provides that in any 
case where a majority of the employees 
of a particular craft so decide, the 
National Labor Relations Board shall 
designate that craft as a unit for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. 
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Wagner Act—What It Does and Doesn‘ 
Does These Things: 


1. Affects all employers except the following: federal, state, 
municipal governments; railroads (which are subject to Railway La! 
Act); farmers; and people who hire domestic servants or hire child 
or spouses. But—Supreme Court says the act only applies to busines 
that somehow or other affect interstate commerce. This definition 
vague, but it’s the best we can do on the basis of the court decision 

2. Declares the policy of the United States is to encourage collecti 
bargaining, and guarantees to employees the right to join labor orga 
zations, to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in concerted activities for the purpose of « 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 

3. Makes it an “unfair labor practice” for an employer to (a) int 
fere with the rights guaranteed above, (b) interfere with, dominate, 
comtribute financial support to any labor organization, (c) fire « 
otherwise punish an employee who proceeds against him under thi 
act, (d) hire or fire an employee on the basis of his membership in 
labor organization—except that the employer may make a closed sho; 
agreement with any labor organization which is not interfered with 
dominated, or financially supported by himself, and which represent 
an employee majority as stated below. 

4. Provides that when a majority of employees “in a unit appropriat 
for such purposes” have chosen representatives for collective bargaining, 
the employer must bargain with them as the exclusive representatives o! 
all his employees in such unit—but the act reserves to individual work 
ers or minority groups the right to “present grievances to theii 
employer.” 

5. Sets up a National Labor Relations Board to prevent “unfair labo: 
practices”; decide whether the appropriate bargaining unit “shall be 
the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof” ; utilize 
any suitable method (not necessarily an election) to determine who 
are the representatives of a majority of the employees; have broad pow- 
ers to investigate all disputes on collective bargaining; order employers 
to stop unfair labor practices; and petition the federal courts for 
enforcement of its orders under the act. Appeals from such orders may 
be taken to any United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

6. Authorizes the National Labor Relations Board to examine and 
copy any evidence of any employer that relates to any matter under 
investigation; to issue subpoenas for witnesses and documents; to exam- 
ine witnesses and receive evidence; and, if its subpoenas are disregarded, 
to appeal to the federal courts for orders requiring obedience to th 
board. Any willful resistance to or interference with any member of 
the board or any of its agents shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


Does Not: 

1. Compel agreements between employers and employees. 

2. Prevent employer from making individual agreements directly with 
individual employees (this is Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
act). 

3. Prevent employer from exercising his normal right.to hire or fire— 
as long as he doesn’t do so on basis of union membership or non- 
membership. 

4. Define any unfair labor practices by employees or unions. 

5. Interfere with the right to strike. 

6. Prevent a union from coercing non-members. 
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ENTER, THE MOUNTIES—Canada adds a new touch of color to a strike situation 
that became international when C.L.O. leaders crossed the border to tackle General 
Motors at its plant in Oshawa, Ont. Premier Hepburn of Ontario mobilized 200 Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to preserve order against the foreign invaders. 


i 


Canada Faces the C.LO. 


Business supports Hepburn’s hostility to organizers 


from 


United States, but 


Wagner Act decision is 


believed to have strengthened auto union. 


P 


OTTAWA (Special Corres pondence)— 
Premier Hepburn of Ontario, Mayor 
Hall of Oshawa (where General 
Motors of Canada is situated), strik- 
members of the United Automo- 
Workers international union, ad 
visers from the Committee for Indus 
il Organization, and members of 
sundry policing agencies strove to un 
ngle QOshawa’s labor organization 
narl this week, while two countries 
tched. United States labor and capi- 
were deeply involved. 


Takes Stand Against “Anarchy” 


Automobile workers have been or- 


ganizing for some time in Canada; in 
Oshawa a strike directed by the 
U.A.W. began Apr. 8. Mr. Hepburn 
nnounced on that day that if meces- 
ry an army would be sent to combat 
spread of “chaos” and “anarchy” 
hich he charged the C.1.O. with 
His poli- 
s have met with general support 
mg industrial and business execu- 
es, and in Dominion and provincial 
vernment circles, although his labor 
nister and attorney general were 
ced to resign because they disagreed 
th him. 
In Montreal another C.I.O. strike was 


ordered this week, when members o 
the Ladies Garment Workers union 
voted to quit work in 72 silk dress 
factories. Plants in Toronto, Winni- 
peg, and Vancouver were affected 
Inextricably linked with the Oshawa 
problem, and of interest to industry 
both in Canada and in the United 
States, are the Empire content require- 
ments of the various dominions, which 
demand a certain minimum content of 
home manufacture in all articles im 
ported from other parts of the British 
Empire if they are to enjoy Empire 
preference. Thus General Motors cars 
manufactured entirely in the United 
States and shipped across the border 
must carry a duty which G.M/ cars 
made in Canada escape. United States 
companies which operate branches in 
Canada ship to South Africa, Australia, 
and elsewhere in the Empire—from 
their Canadian factories if possible 
United States parts plants, however, 
can and do make parts for cars which 
are completed and assembled in Canada 
Thereby, the United States has plants 
where peacefully working employees 
gain, at least for a time, by Canadian 
shutdowns. Keenly conscious of clear 
ing conditions south of the border, 
Mayor Hall (who has been pro-union ) 
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warned tl U.A.W \ 
verse his ft lv s i 
snr ide in na nal 
Complete surrender to (¢ LO A 
hig! c labor StS oht driv 
Canadian plants to England. Or 
other hand, n industrial 
p blic executives feel that if t C1O 
can be kept out, Canada may offer a 
safe expansion spot for mor \ 
exporting companies ] U.A.® 
generally, is not distinguished 
C.1.0. in this reasoning 
Hope of successful resistas 
C.1.0. faded this week, with the W 
ner Act decision. Some observers , 
felt that G M strongly desit | Ire 
from the Detroit conditions and w | 
stand firm against recognition, bel i 
that the lor iwaited d SIO! 
sult in a different and more cor 
attitude on the part 
United States Watches 
And, although t! s . < i 
and the public ofhcials a ( 
nearly all angles to tl mntroversy ’ 
from the Unite 1 States. General M 
of Canada is owned in t I 
States, the strike organizers at 1] 
come from the United States Or 
United States motor ¢ mp 
keenly interested 
Canada government, industry ind 
the public—is not opposed to 
tiona labor unions; its strong 
irc intert itional fhliates B 
people north of the border 
watched the sitdown wave in the U1 | 
States with apprehension, an 1 many { 
that the C.1.0. would wreck tl 
vincial plans for minimum wages, « 
forcement of industrial disputes | 
social and economic security 
Both Canadian industry and Canadian 
organized labor have been in sympat 
with and disposed to cooperat 
government policies of con 
Yearly representations on publi 
are made by industry (throug! 
Chamber of Commerce) and | 
(through the Trades and Labor ¢ 
gress) to the Ottawa gvoverr 
Public Opinion With Hepburn 
This general cooperation has t 
’ 


main brought peace and harn 
many citizens feel that contir f 
will is threatened by the C.LO. u 


vasion. Sitdowns have been o 

by the federal and Ontario 

ments, under a policy of I 
state power to prevent them (7 
strike at Oshawa was a walkout, not a 
sitdown.) And in his initial refusal to 
neet or to re onize C.1.O. representa 
tives from the United States, Premier 


Hepburn fully represented the majority 
Canadian attitude 


Some 4 700 workers struck it 
Oshawa. with the breaking down of 


negotiations which had been started 


The union asked that the Detroit agr 
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ment be put into effect in Canada, pro- 
viding for a 40-hr. week, time and a 
half for overtime, grievance and media 
tion machinery, and seniority rights 
British-born Hugh Thompson and 
American-born Homer Martin came 
from Detroit to organize and arbitrate 
for the U.A.W. Hepburn refused to 
see either of them, and the company 
balked at the recognition demands. 
American Federation of Labor affili- 
ates and local Canadian labor groups 
rallied generally to the standard of in- 
ternational affiliation. Mr. Hepburn 
stood firm on the policy that an or- 
ganization which sent “paid propa- 
gandists” into Canada had no right to 
mediation, and that if the C.I.O. men 
would go back home the strike could 
be quickly settled. 


CBS-Farnsworth Deal 


Radio trade finds predictions 
verified as leading independent 
in television licenses Columbia. 


THANKS to its control of basic patents, 
the Radio Corp. of America collects a 
license fee on every radio set manufac- 
tured in the United States. Theoreti- 
cally, RCA could legally force the stop 
page of the whole thriving set manu- 
facturing 

wanted to. 


business tomorrow if it 
Practically, of course, RCA 
wouldn't think of doing such a thing, 
for not only would it 
lucrative source of 


thus cut off a 
revenue but 
would unnecessarily outrage 
public opinion. Hence, no set manu 
facturer is ever really worried about 
getting or keeping an RCA license 
But neither is a set manufacturer ever 
wholly unconscious of the thread-like 
noose aroung his neck and even a 
silken cord chafes a bit now and then. 

These same radio set makers enter- 
tain golden dreams of tomorrow’s 
harvest when television becomes a com- 
mercial reality. There’s only one buga- 
boo to mar that vision of millions of 
potential sales. That bugaboo is RCA, 
for by its long and painstaking research 
the company bids fair to win the same 
dominant position in television that it 
holds in radio. The set manufacturers, 
together with the broadcasting com- 
panies that entertain a similar concern 
about radio and television sending 
equipment, argue that a little competi- 
tion might ease the situation; even two 
masters would be better than one. 

It is because of these sentiments that 
the trade was so pleased last week with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System's an- 
nouncement of its plans to install a 
powerful television transmitter atop the 
Chrysler tower in New York City. 
Such a move, it was argued, might 
mean that independent inventors would 
have a chance to test and prove their 
sending and receiving equipment, for 


1 
sucn 


tactics 
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FIGHTS C.LO. 


INVASION—Interference 


by 








the aggressive American organizer 


employer-labor relations at the General Motors plant in Oshawa “should be res: 
by all Canadians,” according to Mitchell F. Hepburn, 40-year-old Premier of On‘ 


(center). 


resignations of two members of his cabinet. 


He is maintaining an intransigent attitude on .he strike, and has forced 


With Premier Hepburn, after a frui 


conference on the strike, are (left) Louis Fine, conciliation official of the province, 
the Hon, Harry Corwin Nixon, Provincial Secretary. 


ch CBS bears RCA no hard 
feelings, the chain might conceivably 
profit by sponsoring a little competition. 
Certainly, CBS would have nothing to 
lose by such tactics (it could always 
buy RCA’s iconoscope cameras) and it 
might have a good deal to gain. 

This week, the trade was further 
pleased when it appeared that these 
conjectures (BW’—A pr10'37, p20) had 
real foundation in fact. CBS, it be- 
came known, had definitely concluded 
at least one deal and that with the 
biggest independent interest in the 
field—Philo T. Farnsworth of Philadel- 
phia, whose Television, Inc., boasts basic 
patents to rival RCA’s own. 


even though 


Equipment Brought to N, Y. 


Although Farnsworth’s equipment 
was being carried in toto to New York 
this week where it will be put through 
preliminary paces, actual operating tests 
of the complete system cannot be 
initiated until RCA installs Columbia's 
transmitter—probably some time Jess 
than a year hence. (The transmitter is 
an RCA product, for RCA has a virtual 
monopoly on their manufacture. How- 
ever, since one transmitter is like 
another, it is no factor in the fight over 
television patents; that is confined ex- 
clusively to cameras and receivers.) 

After its first excitement died down, 
the trade wondered, somewhat ruefully, 
if the entire CBS-Farnsworth license 
tieup might not have been neatly en- 
gineered by RCA to find out just what 
Farnsworth had on the ball and ex- 
pediie the inevitable patent settlement. 


It is known that Farnsworth ha 
manufacturing ambitions, is int 
solely in royalties or the outright 


of patents such as those covering 
generation of scanning voltages, 


use of synchronizing pulses, 


electronic scanning. 


. . 

Lick Ringless Patent 
Knitting manufacturers, 
in hosiery case, win victory, but 
appeal is planned, 


sued 


America’s biggest hosiery makers, \ 
have been tangled for three years 
a war over ringless hosiery patents, | 


week heard a referee cry, | 
winnah.” 
Textile Patents Corp. and Jul 


Kayser & Co., backed by a swarm 
associates, had sued a big competit 
Rosedale Knitting Co., charging 
fringement of a ringless patent iss 
to Charles Kaufman in 1934. Some 
manufacturers are on Rosedale’s si 
and 117 are licensed by the pater 
group (BW —Jan23'37,p23). 

This week’s upshot was Judge O 
Dickinson’s decision in the Unit 
States District Court at Philadelph 
He dismissed the suit, saying th 
Kaufman's patent was invalid for wai 
of novelty. Mulling over his lengt! 
statement, Textile Patents Corp. attor 
neys indicated that they still believ« 
the patent could stand, and that th« 
would take the case up to the Circu 


Court of Appeals. 
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An Empire for Charity 


Mr. Ball of Muncie has a plan for saving the Van 
Sweringen’s Midamerica once again but there are 


some complications. 


bond. NCE ) 


CLEVELAND (Special Corre 


—George A. Ball of Muncie, Ind., 
would get off the Cleveland train at 
Linndale, where they change to the 
electric engines, and ride the rest of 
the way in an automobile sent out to 
meet him. Downtown he would go 


up to the old apartments of the Van 
Sweringen brothers between their hotel 
and their tower, and there he would 
financiers. Once more financial 

men were coming to Cleveland on big 
railroad business, but this time to buy, 

to lend. 

Word seeped down to the street that 
atrol of a railroad empire was for 
sale if anybody could raise the money 
r Midamerica, the holding company 
which Mr. Ball and 

law, G. A. Tomlinson, had “‘saved”’ 


late Van Sweringens a year or so 


his cousin- 


it 


Many Interests Involved 


The “Vans” had transferred the 
offices from Newark, N. J., they 


moved in a large chunk of Chesa 
ke & Ohio offices, they had always 
the Nickel Plate offices here, and 
had located, or influenced to lo- 
in Cleveland a large number of 
er activities in real 
te, building and construction. There 
er was any fear that all this would 
over to Muncie, but if New York 
s buying back its old controls most 
ything might happen. 
Clevelanders had talked of organiz- 
their own company to buy the 
Midamerica packet from Mr. Ball. 
Prices of railroad stocks had risen, 
ugh, and were rising faster than big 
mey could be found for so specula- 
ve an undertaking. They had even 
lked in Cleveland of forming a phil- 
thropic foundation and suggesting 
Mr. Ball that, if he concluded the 
rden was too great in carrying such 
venture at his age, and in his tax 
rackets, then he might consider mak- 
ng a handsome donation. O. P. Van 
Sweringen is known to have had this 
very project in mind for himself at one 
me. 


Offers and Counter-Offers 


transportation, 


Mr. Ball continued his conversations. 
Wealthy people in General Motors had 
ecome interested, apparently through 
he New York house of Young & 
Kolbe, and had made an offer. A 
Chicago group formed, talked with 
Mr. Ball, and ran up the price of the 
Alleghany preferred. Frederick H. 
Prince of Boston, who had long been 


interested in railroads, was powerful 


in Armour & Co. and other large origi 
i 


nators of freight, and who had pro 

> ae . 1 } 
posed the “Prince plan” of railroad 
consolidation, was supposed to be mak 


ing an offer. A minority interest whi 


had come into possession of a chunk of 


Midamerica through a deal 
liquidating 


its directors 





International 
STOCK DONOR—George A. Ball, fruit- 
jar maker of Muncie, Ind., has announced 
a ten million dollar gift to charity. 





Ine. 
ONE OF MIDAMERICA ORGANIZERS— 
George Tomlinson went in with Mr. Ball 
to buy Van Sweringen holdings. 


Pictures, 








Suddenly Mr. Ball announced 
formation of his own new philant! f 
foundation in Muncie, directors of 
which were to be himself and n 
bers of his family, an old friend, ; 
Dr. Leland Rex Robinson of N 
York, one of the foremost 
on investment trusts and 1S¢ 
nephew in law. 

To this foundation he turned over 
the common stock of Mid 
holding on to the preferred in w 






he had an _ investment 
what his original investn 


m., 


Way Out of Taxes 



















Something like this was 
to have been his f r fe 5 

¢ or s it | 1 be € l 
everybody M Ball 
( 1 ft ¢ 0 VC 
permane ly « f S of M 
imerica for a \ e prof Mr 
Ball’s income t on t s wo In 

eat (70%) and if he ai iw 
few years tl } nce tax 
take another k at any profit 

uld keep back. Furthermo tl 

me and inheritance tax could 

1 ft e Ww } ht be \ \ 
ficult for the family, particularly t 
Ball holdings in Indiana a f 
cash but in plant shares, and l 
tate H is 74 

The transfer of the Midamer ‘ 
mon to the new Ball foundation (t 
second that Mr. Ball has formed ! 
philanthropic ind = educational 
poses) was evidently an essent I | 
liminary to a sale of the < yl ¢ 
Midamerica or of its holdit 





2.064.000 sha 
Corp 
He would now be in a position to ge 


back the money he had 







put p 
modest profit, to divest himself of t 
most pressing worries the win {fall had 
brought him, and to look after the 






| f 


administration of several millions of 
On the 


dollars in the new Ball trust 

day he announced the formation of t! 
trust. however, at least one of t! 
fell through Mr. Ball was suppo 
to have asked 






; 
i¢ ( 





half a million for 


30-day option from the Prince grouj 


mucn, « 





and this was considered too 
pecially as the stock market had 


cracked. 
The Option Problem 
Mr Ball 1S said 


indemnify the pr 







Furthermore 
have declined 
pective purchasers against 
from litigation threatened by the liqui 
dating Union Trust Co. of Cleveland 
as chief creditor of the Van Sweringen 
partnership estate. 

In the crash the late O. P. Van 
Sweringen had sought to make himself 
judgment-proof while he reconstructed 
his fortunes and paid off his cre litors, 
and to do so he arranged an option 





to 





iny losses 
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which was to give him the right to 
buy back from Mr. Ball 55% of the 
common stock of Midamerica at what 
Mr. Ball. Mr. Van Sweringen 
had tried to make it 75% but had not 
been successful. Most people assumed 
the option had run out with Mr. Van 
Sweringen’s death last fall, but such 
value as it descended to the 
creditors. The liquidator and the es- 
tate’s receiver decided to find out what 
value it had. The option was none too 
specific on what was to happen to it 
in the event of the brothers’ death. 
Mr. Ball not appeared to regard 
this case highly, but he refused to in- 
sure purch isers against these contingen- 
cies. 


it cost 


retained 


has 


Consolidation Suggested 


Nor was this Mr. Ball's only com- 
plication. Persons experienced in ad- 
ministration of philanthropic trusts had 
found that actual dollars have to be 
used for actual charity to make them 
good in the eyes of internal revenue 
officials, and actual dollars could not 
come through Midamerica until Alle- 
ghany common was yielding them, AI- 
leghany common cannot pay until the 
preferred gets its accumulation paid, 
and the preferred cannot pay until No. 
3 of the bond issues is freshened up. 
A consolidation of Alleghany and the 
Chesapeake Corp. has been suggested, 
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both for this purpose and for the gen- 
eral simplifying of the holding com- 
pany structure, 

A further possible complication ap- 
pears in Senator Wheeler's threat 
of another investigation, or rather, of 
focusing the current investigation 
upon Midamerica and the transfer of 


its entire common stock to the Ball 
foundation. 
Ten million dollars was Mr. Ball's 


asking price. The rock-bottom price is 
reported to have been somewhat under 
this. The profit from $10,000,000 
would be somewhere around $9,000.- 
000 (and the tax around $6,000,000), 
a neat turn. Out of the original invest- 
ment of $3,000,000 which Mr. Ball 
and Mr. Tomlinson had made (Mr. 
Tomlinson later selling most of it to 
Mr. Ball for what it cost him) they 
had sold off enough Cleveland street 
railway stock to leave the whole pack- 
age costing Mr. Ball only about $700,- 
000. He had had at no time more than 
$1,343,000 of his own money in the 
risk. : 

Unless there’s a deal by the time 
these words reach print—daily confer- 
ences are still being held in New York, 
Cleveland, Muncie or places not yet in 
the news—a railroad empire is still for 
sale, and the purchaser’s money will go 
for philanthropies which are yet to 
announced. 





Ralph Morgan 


PLUG IT IN—With industry becoming more alive to operating savings inhering in 








adequate electric wiring and intelligent power distribution, Westinghouse evolves a 
series of plug-in instruments designed to measure load conditions on individual 
machines and circuits, Standard metal “troughs” or plug boxes, similar to those used 
for detachable household watt-hour meters, obviate necessity and cost of usual switch- 
board mounting. Just plug in ammeter, voltmeter, or wattmeter to obtain reading. 
W. M. Bradshaw, Westinghouse manager of meter engineering (right), explains to 
Sales Manager H. P. Sparkes that instruments will be ready for the trade next month. 
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FTC Agrees to 6% 


Commission finds that 


iulo 
carrying charge was lowes: jy 
history and hadn't been mis. 
represented. 


THE Federal Trade Commission 
with the finance and motor car 
panies over instalment finance <« 
on automobile has fizzled 
it has come to is an agreement 
companies not to do what they a 
are not doing. Even though For 
General Motors haven't climbed « 
bandwagon, everything 
over, including most of 

Ten of the big automobile mar 
turers and three of the largest fi 
companies have signed a stipulatior 
to advertise 
plan” out, € 
prominently, that it isn’t 69% s 
interest. 


Just What They Said 


Which might not appear on the 
of it to be a clear victory for 
signatory companies if it weren't f 
fact that this is exactly the settler 
in almost identical words, that 
offered to the commission months 
(Ford went along with them the: 
Brief consideration of the backgro 
(BW —Dec12’36,p25) further clar 
the situation. 

FTC representatives last September 
asked these 13 companies, along 
Ford, General Motors, General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., and their subsidiar 
to accept a stipulation drawn by 
commission. The companies declit 
They felt that stipulation embodied a 
confession of guilt, that it should 
request that the charge be expressed as 
simple interest, and that the whole 
bate was academic as the advertising 
question was stopped months earl 


G.M. Stood Pat 


So the companies drew 
tion of their own. 
more about it until the FTC 
complaints in December. Gene 
Motors promptly countered that it | 
done nothing improper, and there 
matter still rests so far as G.M. ; 
G.M.A.C. are concerned. All the ot! 
equally promptly disavowed any n 
leading advertising. 

Judging by the stipulation fina 
signed, it seems a safe guess that t 
13 signatory companies found that t 
FTC members weren't as harshly d 
posed as they had at first guessed. N 
only did the FTC agree to the san 
prohibitions that the companies ha 
suggested earlier, but the final stipula 
tion prefaces these prohibitions with 
considerable explanation which seems 
to give the companies a complete bill 
of health. 

This explanation says, in favor of the 


sales 


seems 


he shout 


such things as a 


unless they point 


4 


up a stip 
They heard noth 


ISS 
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s10Nn's 
rT Car 


ice 


International velatior Sessa a dike? 

new line of trucks —o major news story 

forthe transportation world—a personal 
news item for every user of trucks! 


brings-also advanced engineering throughout 

ft Trac one decent the mechanical product. 
y and tomorrow. Here are pe erealites that” New standards of utility and performance are 
ltran offered you in every model of this new line, in 


ir customers (sizes ranging from the Half-Ton unit (shown 
sare not © above) up to powerful | Six-W heelers. The new 


new - International Trucks are at your service, on dis- 
© play at International dealer and branch show- 


perem Folders describing s sizes an” styles used 
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a el ee ee pale 


This word in power trans- 
mission means increased 
and more economical pro- 
duction. It is personi- 
fied by 


VIM TRED 


LEATHER BELTING 
* 


A belt with a treaded pul- 
ley surface—which, due to 
its exceptional grip, trans- 
mits at least 20". more 
power than smooth surface 
belting! No vibration, 
great flexibility, long life, 
altimate economy are all 

cores attributes of VIM 


Whether your problem is 
power transmission, heat 
treating, lubrication or tex- 
tile processing, the 
Houghton Research Staff 
is ready and able to help 
you. Send for the 
Houghton man. 


The valuable manual on 
Belting (No. 22) will be 
sent free at your request. 


E. F, HOUGHTON a CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago 


a ae Se yet eee ee ee ae 


OS ee en eet ee ge er wenn 
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| companies, that (1) the so-called 69% 

plans gave the public a much-needed 
method of checking up on what they 
were paying for financing; (2) that 
the various plans afforded the lowest 
carrying charges ever seen in the in- 
dustry; (3) that the advertising ‘‘did 
not contemplate that it would be con- 
strued to mean 6% simple interest,” 
and (4) that the advertising was dis- 
continued before the FTC issued com- 
plaints. 

The commission, however, embodies 
a paragraph in its own behalf in the 
explanation. It says that, although 
there was no intent to mislead, some 
purchasers of automobiles were misled 
none the less. 

Ford spokesmen have offered no ex- 
planation for their company’s failure to 
sign the stipulation, nor have General 
Motors and G.M.A.C. amplified their 
statements of four months ago. These 
companies, however, previously filed 
answers denying the FTC’s complaint. 

Most observers are inclined to feel 
that any action the FTC might take 
against Ford or G.M. would be stripped 
of significance by the stipulation’s 
agreed facts that the advertising was 
free of intent to misinform. They 
further suggest there is little point to 
continuing a dispute over something 
that is no longer being done. 


Sartorial Jubilee 


Retailers flock to Chicago to 
help celebrate 50-year record 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx. 


From all parts of the country retailers 
handling the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
line of men’s clothing came tumbling 
into Chicago last week to help the com- 
pany observe its Golden Jubilee under 
the Hart Schaffner & Marx name. Under 
other names the company history 
reaches back to 1873—two years after 
the great Chicago fire. Set up orig- 
inally by Harry and Max Hart, broth- 
ers, up to 1879 it was conducted by 
the founders under the name of Harry 
Hart & Brother. From 1879 to 1887, 
the company was known as Hart, Abt 
& Marx. In 1887, with the Harts 
still at the helm, it became Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, and it was the 50th anni- 
versary of this change that led Mark 
W. Cresap, astute company president, 
to stage the big jubilee fe the principal 
benefit of the company’s retailers, some 
of whom have sold Hart Schaffner & 
Marx clothes as long as there have been 
any. Civic leaders, competitors, and 
assorted big shots like Bruce Barton 
and Sidney Hillman were on hand to 
do the honors. 

From posters mingling with the roses 
at the Palmer House, and with the 


| roses at the company’s general offices, 


they refreshed their knowledge of the 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx “‘firsts 
which the company is proud. 
company was first in the industry 
any national advertising (1897) 
to adopt the “all-wool” policy ( 
first to abolish work in the home, 
gurate collective bargaining, and 
out a system for arbitration of 
disputes (1910 and '11), and fi 
develop and guarantee color 
(1915). 


How Jane Addams Helped 


The first Hart Schaffner & Mar 
one page for national advert 
ack in 1897, was $5,000 and 
spent solely with magazines. In 
the company added newspapers in 
where it had sales outlets. Its 
policy, worked out in 1910 and in 
Operation before the end of Jan 
1911, was developed with the hel; 
the late Jane Addams, internatio: 
famous social worker and for 
years head of Hull House. Under 
labor disputes were submitted firs 
a trade court, made up of five fore: 
five workers, and an impartial ump 
and later, if mecessary, to an arb 
tion committee of three members 
which Clarence Darrow, criminal 
yer, was one. The set-up functio 
under a labor department, headed 
Earl Dean Howard, Northwestern | 
versity economist and industrial ex; 
In theory it is still in existence. 5 
for years it has had no work to do 

The company, with capital stock 
$3,000,000 and an earned surplus « 
$3,305,049.94 at the end of its 
fiscal year, has four factories, all 
Chicago. For the present, it has ce 
to offer the Hart Schaffner & M 
prizes for economic essays, which w 


judged by a committee headed by Prot 


J. Laurence Laughlin of the Univers 


of Chicago, and the best of which wer 


published in book form by the He 
ton Mifflin Co. 


that which called in Jane Addams 
help work out a labor policy back 
1910. 


Keeping Tab on Trade 


Like any storekeeper, it seeks 
make a profit through its retail « 
tablishments, relatively few in numb« 
but it values them chiefly as labor 


tories in which it can study the retailer's 


problems at close range. 
Because Pres. Cresap, nearing ] 


64th birthday, wants it that way, it is 


a young men’s company where its ex 
utive personnel is concerned. 
executives are in their 40’s. 
in their 30's. 


“I have lived through the depres- 
“But these fellows 


sion,” says Cresap. 


—nothing can stop them! I sit on th 


lid to see that they don’t go too far 
And I get a lot of fun out of watching 
them work.” 


But its executive set- 
up is as live, open-eyed, and modern as 


Most 
A few are 
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an Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1936 
7 ip ( 
nation ills (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 

Of man; 
J d - 4 
) _ INSURANCE IN FORCE BUSINESS IN 1936 (YEAR’S FIGURES) 
foremc: Life: ; ; 

umpir Gelinas . . $10,896,871,470.00 New Life Insurance issued: ; 
arbitra Industrial. . . _ 7,175,974,709.00 mae ased dap cmpred 
bers. of Gro aan 9138, 605.00 Industrial 1,009,049,516.00 
nal | tr iota ” aiscasedteeas Group . «~~. + « « _ 162,020,543.00 
nctior — - 2% 8 . eee Total. . . . . . « « + $2,265,873,121.00 
aded hy Accident and Health —_ 209, 108,639.00 
ae ih Weekly Indemnity $17,238,719.00 Also Revived and Increased . $709,108,639.0 
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Policies: 
Life (Including 1,808,476 Group 
Certificates) . . - « « « 
Accident and Health (Including 
979,343 Group Certificates) . 


42,990,980 


1,206,808 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets « 0 co et tlw ow 3. SARA 7204 
Liabilities: 
Statutory Policy Reserves . 3,920,990,791.00 


Dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1937 . - . 


Other Liabilities 
Contingency Reserve 48,000,000.00 
Total Liabilities $4,216,277,104.55 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . $278,424,667.69 


101,581,144.00 
145,705,169.55 


Payments to Beneficiaries 
and Policyholders: 
Death Benefits . . - - - $164,916,631.02 
Other Payments to 

Policyholders 
Total Payments . 


$346,227,175.39 
$511,143,806.41 





BUSINESS IN 1936 (DAILY AVERAGES) 


Life policies issued and revived per day 17,284 

Number of claims paid perday . . . 2,344 

Life insurance issued, revived and 
increased per day . 

Payments to beneficiaries and 
policyholders and addition to 
reserve per day . 7 

Increase in assets per day 


$9,818,422.00 


2,450,501.00 
$857,753.00 





The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 


Its assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 


and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


* * * * * 


Approximately one-fifth of the people of the United States and Canada 
are now insured in the Metropolitan, many having two or more policies. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President 
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Behind the Strife in Hershey 


Model Pennsylvania community offers many privileges 
to workers, but they'd like more money. Newcomers 
from other places were first to join C.1.O. 


HERSHEY, Pa., taking the bitter with 
the sweet, was readjusting its affairs 
this week. Rudely jerked into the labor 
spotlight by a sitdown strike, followed 
by violent eviction of the strikers and 
resumption of work while a picket line 
marched back and forth in front of the 
big chocolate plant, the town from top 
to bottom was anxious to get differences 
ironed out and continue its peaceful 
ways. 

What happened at Hershey, model 
of model towns, was told in thousands 
of words poured into the press by news- 
papermen who rushed to the chocolate 
center from the big cities. Why it 
happened was not readily apparent; it 
still had many a business man guessing 
this week. 


34 Years of Progress 

In brief, the history of Hershey is 
one of careful, conscientious building 
In 34 years it grew from nothing to 
fame as a beautiful, clean, thriving com- 
munity. Today it looks like a college 
town, rather than an industrial center. 
The air is fresh, the grass is green, and 
people look happy. Yet some of them 
are not very happy, right now. 

Hershey management's oe 
springs from bewilderment, mixed with 
resentment. There is evident feeling 
that “outsiders” brought about the labor 
trouble, and it is undoubtedly true that 
outsiders in the person of organizers 
for the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization helped steer the strike and 
still are steering the tactics of the or 
ganized employees who sought indus- 
trial unionization. But the search for 
basic causes has to strike much deeper 
than that. 

The workers haven’t been paid very 
high wages in the past; they have been 
paid generously in sundry other ways. 
Schools, parks, houses, recreation cen- 
ters, golf courses—all are of the finest. 
Most of the workers like these things, 
naturally—but they want more money. 
Most of them admire M. S. Hershey 
tremendously, some revere him—but 
they still want more money. Two re- 
cent wage increases, bringing the mini- 
mum hourly wage for men to 60¢ and 
for women to 45¢, pleased everyone. 


Layoffs — and Trouble 


With the raises, and agreement by 
the company to seniority rights, things 
rye ” -. 

looked good. With the approach of 
the layoff season (chocolate always 
booms in cold months, and slumps in 
summer), some workmen were marked 
for idle time. Among them were sev 


union committeemen—and 
then things got tough. 

Still, with the explanation by manage- 
ment that seniority provisions caused 
the layoff of these men, and with ad- 
justment of other union demands, the 
sitdown might have been terminated 
more easily than it was. But another 
thing happened; farmers marched into 
town and threw the strikers out. 
Workers for the most part went back to 
their jobs, but many of them had 
another grievance; they didn’t like the 
way the sitdowners had been beaten up 
after surrendering. Incidentally, union 
sympathizers in Hershey say that more 
than 2,000 of the 2,600 in the main 
plant were C.I.O.-inclined, prior to the 
sitdown. 

Such figures, naturally, must be well 
salted before taking. Indicative of the 
general course of pro-and-con publicity 
are the statements made by company 
sympathizers and union adherents , oa 
last week’s picket line; on Saturday one 
side said ‘about 75” were in the 
column, the other side had it “from 
500 to 600.” A Business Week re- 
porter who was on the scene before the 
pickets came counted them twice; they 
numbered 217. 

Good-natured chaffing passed between 
the pickets and the working men and 


, 
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women, as the latter arrived for 
Both sides seemed friendly, and 
used each names 
pickets sang songs as they marc] 
the chill early-morning breeze, 
mounted state troopers watched 
The songs they sang were simpl 
the girls’ voices rose above the 
“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here. 
the heck do we care” was a fav 
Another runs like this: “We sha 
be moved; we shall not be n 
Roosevelt is behind us, we shall n 
moved.’ 

Meanwhile the farmers were bac! 
their farms, not much. 7 
aren't a talkative lot, anyhow; sor 
them are Amish, some Mennonites 
are pretty clannish. They don't 


other's first 


saying 


their milk deliveries disturbed, and 


1934 they went to bat with Her 
to force acceptance of the state cor 


board’s price scale. When they 


tough and evicted the strikers, some 


the evictees said that the com 
called the farmers in, and that t 
who never saw a farm helped, 


blackjacks. 


Strong Peace Party 


Offhand, to those who know 


Hershey managers, such tactics ar 


easy to believe. The company w 
peace, pride in the community incl 
pride in the workers, and the re 
uproar was a 
many. 
agreed on one thing: 
is wanted 
Speculation on “how it came al 


no more vio! 


brings up the depression days, and f{: 





Internat 


bitter disillusionment 
Nearly everyone in Hershey 








SO THIS IS HERSHEY—Travelers driving through Hershey, Pa., usually stop for 
good look at it. In Hershey proper, some 2,500 people live; in Derry Township abou 
6,600. Hershey has 762 homes (all stoutly constructed, with six rooms, basement, and 
bath), 51 apartments, 18 business units. There’s a brand-new sports arena; a magnificent 
community building which includes gymnasiums, recreation rooms, cafeteria, and living 
quarters for single men; a women’s club; two fine hotels; a zoo, a big park which in 
the summer has seen 50,000 persons pass through its gates; and the famous Hershey 
industrial school, established for orphan boys and principal owner of the chocolat 
company stock. (In the picture, the big building in the upper left is the chocolat: 
factory, which ships 625,000 Ib. of chocolate daily to all parts of the world.) 
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(THE SAME TALE IN TWO CITIES 
... BY TELETYPEWRITER 


Wherever and whenever two Bell System teletypewriters start ‘‘talking,’’ every 
word is simultaneously recorded at both ends. The time’s the same, the type’s 
the same, and distance doesn’t matter. There can be no question of what was 
agreed to, of what instructions were given, or what prices quoted. It’s all down 
in black and white, exactly as transmitted —upon company forms, if so desired, 
with carbon copies for other departments. @ American business is steadily 
adopting the efficiencies of ‘“‘typing-by-wire’’ ...to co-ordinate operations of 

anch offices any distance apart, to clear credit questions, expedite orders 


deliveries. Fast, accurate, and money-saving, the teletypewriter brings new 


“meaning to service. @ Bell System representatives will gladly help you find out 
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the results the company may alter a 
long-standing policy if depression comes 
again. When hard times set in, 
Hershey started to build. Hotels, 
schools, streets, houses, sports arenas 
year after year the workers kept busy 
on things. It worked so well that men 
came from surrounding communities 
Palmyra, Hummelstown, Elizabethtown, 
Middletown, Lebanon, Swatara, and 
others. They got jobs, too. And now 
some of them are working in the big 
plant on Chocolate Avenue, just like 
old-time Hersheyites. Perhaps, says the 
company, a well-meant, humanitarian 
plan back-fired when the newcomers led 
| older workers into the union 





Sour on Sugar Bill 


Domestic cane refiners learn 
that its revised version is a 
blow to their interests. 


REVISION of the Administration’s su; 
bill has dealt domestic cane sugar re 
finers the toughest wallop they ever 


have been handed by federal legisla 
ly 


tion, the trade is convinced after study 
ing the measure. Cuba retains the 
right to ship 22% of its quota in the 
form of refined sugar (cane refiners 
wanted the percentage cut to 15%) 
while the only restriction on shipments 
of refined from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico now would be the over-all quota 
limits. 

As the refiners already were solidly 
opposed to the new sugar bill, adding 
fuel to their opposition wouldn't make 
much difference except for the fact 
that the revised draft has aroused much 
wider opposition of legislators from 
the beet and cane producing areas. 
Quotas are not materially changed, but 
are placed on a percentage basis. The 
30° preference formerly given to con- 
tinental United States producers on any 
increase in consumption has been re- 
moved: Cuba, as well as Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, would share in it. 

Moreover, the Louisiana-Florida per- 
centage of 9.74 falls considerably 
short of what those states are yelling 
for. Nor are domestic beet producers 
satisfied. They aren’t keen about their 
present percentage and add that it 
would be scaled down further on any 
slump in consumption. 

The O’Mahoney-Jones bill, as origi- 
nally introduced, seemed sure of House 
approval, but was due for a battle in 
the Senate where the Louisiana-Florida 
contingent promised to do everything 
they could to force modification. The 
revised bill, however, is expected to 
draw the fire of both beet and cane 
states in the House as well as the 
Senate, with all hands rallying to the 
contention of John H. Overton, sen- 
ior senator from Louisiana, that “the 
bill is mainly in the interest of Cuba.” 








VACATION LATER—W. F. R. Mu 
president of Hershey Chocolate Corp.. | 
started on vacation before the |! 
troubles at Hershey became evident, 
hurried back to direct negotiations. 
started long ago as a salesman of ch« 
late products, worked his way up. |! 
tured as he watched loval workers par 
he stands in front of the new window! 
air-conditioned office building erected | 
year next to the main plant. 


Plan National Brand Drive 


EVIDENCE that the increased sale 


private brands is a matter of grov 
concern to the producers of nation 
advertised products was afforded 
week by the trial-balloon annour 
ment, issued by Paul Willis of 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
America, which outlined a vigor 
program of consumer education. | 
proposal for marking advertised gi 
with a label guaranteeing their qual 
has been enthusiastically received 
only in the grocery trade but in dr 
and cosmetics as well. 

© 
Safeway Woos Grocers 
LIKE any other house organ, Food, tl 
new trade publication to be distribute 
free each month to 10,000 independe: 
grocers on the Coast by Western State 
Grocery Co., wholesale subsidiary 0 
Safeway Stores, Inc., has a promotiot 
job to do—the job of convincing the it 
dependents that it is contrary to thei 
own interests to press the fight for 
stiff chain store tax law. Safeway ap 
parently feels that the new publicatiot 
to be edited by Douglas G. McPhee 
formerly editor of Western Advertising 
constitutes the best and cheapest in 
surance against a chain store tax Jaw 
like the one defeated last November 
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GIVING WORK TO UNEMPLOYED MILLS 


to labor and capital, as well. 
biggest in Manchester, N. 


Payroll Rescue 


BUSINESS WEEK 


And that means fied industries are 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., the defunct giant 
H., folded up last year. 
and community leaders are seeing to it that vigorous diversi- 


Business 


After Amoskeag’s collapse, Manchester, N. H., shows 


other cities what to do with the body when the biggest 


thing in town gives up the ghost. 


MANCHESTER, New Hampshire's larg- 
st city, offers a dramatic example of 
hat an embattled business community 
in accomplish through a courageous 
ppraisal of current trends. For gen- 
erations its industry had been dominated 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., once 

e world’s biggest cotton textile pro- 

icer. 

Amoskeag went under and out 
(Bu '—Sep19'36,p12). Instead of add- 
ng their tears to the Merrimac River, 
business leaders organized a rescue of 
mills and payrolls. Now in place of a 
single unwieldy inhabitant, the 1.5- 
mile-long property has over a score of 
oncerns. More are in _ prospect. 
Through the sweet uses of diversity, 
employment in one field should go up 
when that in another slips off. Textile 
tenants are encouraged by rising costs 
in the South and other competing areas. 


Hard Job, But They Did It 


The rescue party discovered that in- 
istry was on the move. It got to- 
gether enough money to insure local 
ntrol of the mills, dressed up its 
lvantages as a producing center, and 
id a canny selling job with logical 
prospects. 


The blow fell last fall. Referee 


Black, representing a federal court, con- 
‘erred with a grim little band of Granite 


Staters in Boston. His ultimat 
$5,000,000 for defunct Amoskeag’s 
mills—$500,000 cash in 10 days and 
$4,500,000 more in 30 days. As the 
train clattered back to Manchester, the 
delegation covered a lot of scratch 
paper with tentative figures and agreed 
that their job was tough but not 
impossible. 

Prime movers in the resuscitation 
were Arthur Moreau, merchant and ex- 
mayor, and Avery R. Schiller, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Public Service 
Co. of New Hampshire. They were 
strongly supported by Joseph Geisel, 
Arthur Franks, Albert Clough, Edmund 
F. Jewell, John R. McLain, and others. 
Home again they marched forth with 
the cry that the red-ink brigades were 
threatening Manchester and that the 
citizenry had better unlimber its check- 
books. Slogan of the campaign was: 

“Say it with subscriptions.” 

Canvassers ranged up and down Elm 
Street and its environs collecting 
pledges. Amoskeag Industries, Inc., 
had been formed to peg down the pur- 
chase of the mills when and if the 
$500,000 was raised. Labor went along, 
agreeing to work at reasonable wages 
for any type of new enterprises that 
could be induced to take space. Bishop 
Peterson, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, threw all his influence into the 


Fairchild A 


tenanting the old properties and suceceding 


giving jobs. Local interests formed a 


rescue corporation, and managed to rake together not only the 
$5,000,000 set by the federal referee, but a half million to boot. 


, ‘ ’ 2 , 
hent Retail Ss, professional 
Dan Ss, ul y interests, manutacturer 
y government, trade organiza 


’ : . ‘ 1 4 
They asked the stark question ; 


Which would you rather have 


payrolls or a tragic relief problem ?” 
The initial $500,000 was corraled 
within the time set All that remain 
was the $4,500,000. This sum didn’t 
look so large when the magnitude of 


the mill’s resources was considered. 
An item of the Amoskeag property 
was a 16,000-kw. hydroelectric plant 
and other waterpower facilities along 
the roaring Merrimac. For some year 
the Public Service Co. had bought sur 
plus juice from the old Amoskeag co: 
pany. The power plant was an 


excellent installation. 


Over the $5,000,000 Top 


Walter S. Wyman, a Maine power 
pioneer and president of the Public 
Service Co. of New Hampshire, entered 
the picture in a large way. He agreed 
to buy the hydro station and other 
facilities for $2,250,000. Then five 
Manchester savings institutions stepped 
forward with an offer to lend Amoskcag 
Industries $2,750,000, taking a mort 
gage on mill properties. Thus, with 
the publicly subscribed half million, 
the rescue corporation went over the 
$5,000,000 top with $500,000 to spare 
for working capital. 

After a jittery period in 
mysterious rivals loomed ominously, the 
precious deed passed safely to the 
strong box of Amoskeag Industries 
The job of coaxing suitable industries 
to take space remained. For this W. 


which 
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\ “4 LAKE 
, \ : 
‘BREEZE 


; 

' So lake breezes blow, they are 
\ often delightfully cool, some- 
times uncomfortably so. But man- 
made coolness, under the guidance of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell complete 
automatic control, will provide your 
home, office or plant with healthful, 
indoor summer comfort. The essentials 
for summer air conditioning are cool- 
ing, de-humidifying, cleansing, circu- 
lating. Each requires proper control 
When all four are so co-ordinated and 
working in harmony under Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell automatic control 
they produce true air conditioning. 


LEARN THE REQUIREMENTS! 


Be informed on the necessary requirements 
for true air conditioning. These are explained 
simply and clearly in the booklet, “This Thing 
Called Automatic Heating and Air Condition- 
ing.” Ask for yous copy. Address Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2728 
Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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ee the System is 
Completely and 

Automatically Controlled by 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Brown /ndustrial Instruments 
National Pneumatic Controls 
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Gerald Holmes, of 
tained. His campaign got under 
immediately with the aid of 

Jewell’s paper (The Union-Lea 
the local Chamber of Commerce 
New England Council, and other 


Boston, w 


motional aids. 

he Amoskeag properties had p 
resident labor, housing, 8,000,0( 
ft. of manufacturing space. 1 
about a third of the footage has 


leased or sold. The company ho 


kill off the remainder of its mor 
by 1938. Companies that have 
space include makers of textiles, 


hinery, if lothing, metal 





tires, ma 








ucts, ] have about 4,000 
employees In addition to s 
companies, the tenant list in 
Pacific Mills, ¢ hicopee Mfg 


Nemasket Co., Arms Textile Mtge 
Worsted Mills (a 


Hampshire 
organization) 


Old Firm a Standpatter 
Manchester iS sure the new Wa 


life 1s to be better than 


vroiny 
During the worst of the Am 
tragedy the citys population aro 


> its 78.000 


2,000 from maxi 
Amoskeag « 


ownership 


ome , : : : 
Trouble with the old 


} nte 
LOSCTILCE 


pany was ag 
vated by refusal of executives to 
their policies with changing times. 1 
ante-bellum attitude held them to st 
traditional lines when the trends 
obviously in other directions. It is « 
mon gossip that employees who d 
the possibility of ra 
manufacturing on their own initia 
got a profane “No” from one of 
brass hats. 

In line with their 
astigmatism, 


onstrated 


manufactur 
the old-timers refused 
modernize advertising and distribut 
Competitors flocked to the picnic. 

nancing was hampered by an ov 


heavy issue of bonds and an over-g 


erous ladling out of profits. Unseet 
haste in paying off bank loans 


} 


$5,470,000 didn’t add anything to 
company’s buoyancy but did attract 
attention of Congressional investigato 
In spite of everything, bondholders ha 
received face value with full inter 
and stockholders have thus far be 
paid $3 per share. By and large, 
community 1S happy to sw ip one allt 
giant for several healthy pigmies. 

. 


Cash for Golden Gate Fair 


PREPARATIONS for San Francisco’s Go! 
en Gate International 
being speeded up after a lull durir 
which officials studied the position « 
the Pacific Coast show in relation 

New York’s 1939 fair. A contract fi 
eight major exhibit buildings w 
awarded Apr. 7, totaling $1,181,00 


Exposition 


At the same time, the finance commit 
| tee, headed by Kenneth R. Kingsbury 


president of Standard Oil of California 
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HAT does it mean to 

you and yours when 
you read that “the speed of 
freighttrains has been stepped 
up 43% in recent years”? 
—or that “the railroads haul 
a ton of freight a mile at rates 
averaging less than a penny”? 
Right on your breakfast table 
you'll find a part of the an- 
swer—in things you take for 
granted in this day of modern 
miracles. 
Fresh berries, for example, 
travel by rail an average of 
1,200 miles before they’re 
served. 





The butter for your toast aver- 
ages 927 miles by rail. 






The rail mileage of cereals is 
627 on the way to the break- 
fast table—and of eggs it’s 
1,353. 


Or if you want some really 
big figures, you can take 
oranges or grapefruit — they 
average 2,125 miles by rail. 













And the amazing fact is that 
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many of the advancements in 
railroading which make these 
comforts possible were devel- 
oped during hard times. 

Steadily,in tough years as well 
as good, the railroads have 
pushed forward — laying 
heavier rails, developing bet- 
ter brakes and more powerful 
engines, speeding up the sort- 






































ing of cars and doing many 
other things that the public 


seldom sees, in order to give 
better service. 

No wonder a railroad man is 
proud of his job—and proud 
of the enterprise which keeps 
American railroads in the 
forefront as the finest trans- 
portation system in the world. 





“I HAVE FLOWN 


Every Day 


FOR OVER 7 YEARS” 


@ Dr. John D. Brock of Kansas 
City , Missouri—owner of two 
Waco Airplanes — writes, “‘Al- 
though my personal flying is more 
for pleasure than for the promo- 
tion of my business, [ sincerely 
believe the fact that I have flown 
an airplane every day regardless 
of weather for over seven years is 
convincing proof of the reliability 
of the modern airplane and of its 
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times are good, 
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No obligation. 
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extreme value for rapid, depend- 
able transportation throughout 
the year.” 

Waco Airplanes are effecting un- 
believable economies of time and 
money for business organizations 
everywhere. Your local Waco 
dealer will gladly demonstrate. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT CO., TROY, OHIO 
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“ASK ANY PtLoT” 


plant puts 
position to meet what- 
ure May hold. When 
you make more 


ney; when times are — 
t the business becau 

s can be more attrac- 
uld like to show 
ew Warner & 
y Turret Lathe helps 
me a low-cost plant. 
Just write.-- 


’ WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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| got under way on a drive to 
$7,500,000 from local 
day's take totalled $773,883.75. 
senting subscriptions from the oi 
panies: Standard, Union, Asso 
| Gene ral, Texas, and Shell. At 
| position banquet,” George Cre« 
nounced that the federal gover 
would contribute $3,000,000. 


business 


New Trains to Coast! 


City of San Francisco and Cit, 
of Los Angeles will get a com. 
plete streamlining. 


THE friendly scrap among rai 
serving California for California-|! 
passenger trafic out of Chicago gr 
bit hotter last week when the C! 
& North Western Railway Co 
whose stock the Union Pacific ow 
substantial hunk, broke the news of 
impending replacement of the pr 
City of Los Angeles and Cit) 
Francis trains with entirely 
streamlined trains to measure 1,291 
or nearly a quarter of a mile long 

The City of Los Angeles and C; 
San Francisco, widely advertised 
commonly known in the East and M 
dle West as Union Pacific trains, ; 
ally are operated by two and t 
railroads, respectively. Both trains 

| as Chicago & North Western tr 
from Chicago to Omaha, which 
Eastern terminus of the U.P. | 
Omaha to Los Angeles, the City of 
Angeles is a Union Pacific train 
the City of San Francisco is a Ut 
Pacific train only as far as Ogden, Ut 
where it slips over to the Sout! 
Pacific tracks. 

Each of the new trains, to be put 
operation sometime in the autumn 
feature new types of sleeping cars, s 
of which were suggested to the P 
man Co. by W. H. Harriman, Ur 
Pacific board chairman. Both trains v 
carry one long car comprised of 
double bedrooms and twelve single b 
rooms of the duplex type, with b 
downstairs and upstairs bedrooms h 
enough to allow a passenger to sta 
erect. Another type of sleeping car, 
which there will be two on the Cv/; 
Los Angeles, will consist of four 
partments and three drawing roo 
with folding beds, allowing space 
lounge chairs and a table after beds 
made up in the morning. Still anot! 
type of compartment car is known 
the roomette car. It contains fourt 
enclosed sections for single occupan: 

The Santa Fe, long the favorite 
transcontinental travelers, will have t 
jump on the Union Pacific in havit 
introduced its new Super Chief and 
new Chief several months earlier. B 
the present news is evidence that t 
Harriman interests, whose U.P. built t 

| first streamlined train, are determin 
' to put up a fight for California trafh 
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Aleoa Limits Price 


Promises no aluminum increase 
this year. Thus it can com- 
pete better with copper. 


THe Aluminum Company of America 

s sympathetic with the ettorts to re- 
strain = semoeo in the prices of durable 
and consumer goods.” It promises no 
further price advance for the remainder 


of 1937 unless “necessary to meet in- 


creased costs of labor and raw ma- 
terials.” 
Competitive Position 

There is no official admission that 


by this means aluminum hopes to gain 
more of the competitive market away 
from copper and brass, but undoubtedly 
this is a substantial factor back of the 
self-restraint indicated. As one com- 
mentator said during an earlier spasm 
of high-price competition, ‘The metal 
which goes up the most has to come 
down the farthest later.” Present 20¢ 
aluminum now meets in competitive 
areas approximately 16¢ copper, in 
sharp contrast with the relationships a 
few months ago when 18¢ and 9¢ were 
prevailing quotations 

To meet the increased urgent domes- 


tic demands, Aluminum Company an- | 


nounced last week it will spend $26,- 
000,000 on improvements, including 
the immediate building at LaFayette, 
Ind., of a new plant for manufacture of 
extruded shapes, tubing, and related 
products. This selection of a site was 
a disappointment to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which had hoped to 
have aluminum processing expanded 
in the valley. Several other communi- 
ties, hoping for increased activity in 
their divisions of Alcoa, share the 
disappointment. 


Present Plants to Continue 


Reduction plants which make pri- 
mary pig aluminum from the alumina 
prepared at East St. Louis from bauxite 
ore will continue operations at Massena, 
N. Y., Alcoa, Tenn., and Badin, N. C. 
Other fabricating operations of the com- 
pany, at New Kensington, Pa., for ex- 
ample, will also continue. But none of 
these was as satisfactory for the new 
development as the new site. 

Important in choice of the new plant 
site were state and local policies, en- 
couraging well financed new industry, 
and the available skilled dependable 
labor. Very cheap power, essential for 
reduction plants, although important 
for extruding and fabrication, is decid- 
edly secondary in its cost significance to 
tax, employment, and other operating 
factors. Pig metal can be brought to 
Indiana for the new processing divi- 
sion, and then the finished products 
can be most economically distributed in 
the higher unit-value forms from this 
central point to the major markets. 
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RIDE ON 
BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH 
CHAIN 


A billion biscuits is a lot of Shredded Wheat, and they flow to 
your breakfast table through the medium of Baldwin-Duckworth 
roller chain. 

Baldwin-Duckworth roller chain is found in thousands of indus- 
trial plants conveying all sorts of products. Conveying and 
accurate timing mechanism are not the only uses for Baldwin- 
Duckworth chain. Thus precision machined and carefully 
heat-treated chain is also an efficient, economical method of power- 
transmission at speeds from 0 to in excess of 3,000 feet per minute. 


The 40 years’ experience of our engineering department is available 
without cost or obligation. Send for catalog. Baldwin-Duckworth 
Chain Corporation, Springfield, Mass. ' 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH 
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Rise of the Goldblatt Brothers 


Their firm, operating 10 department stores in Chicago 
area, earned nearly $2,000,000 in last year, and hired 
army general as general manager. 


GOLDBLATT Bros., IN¢ 
10 department stores in Chicago and 
the Chicago area (seven in the city 
and three others in Jolict, 


proprietors of 


; 
Ill., and 
Hammond and Gary, Ind.), have more 
executives than there are animals in 
Chicago's Lincoln Park zoo. Omitting 
all of small fry and some of the 
big there is Alfred Kaufman, 
manager of the company’s top store 

the State Street Chicago, 
formerly the Davis store, bought last 
fall from Marshall Field & Co., for $2,- 
000,000. There is Edward Simon, vice- 
president and merchandising manager, 
fast and heavy thinking in 


the 


shots, 


store in 


who does ; 
the company’s general offices far out on 
Chicago's West Side. There 
is Joseph Goldblatt, a vice-president in 
ch irpe ol something or other, and there 
is Louis Goldblatt, a vice president in 
charge of something else. There is 
Nathan Goldblatt, secretary-treasurer. 
There is Maj. Gen. Frank Parker, 
executive vice-president and general 
manager, who is a former commander 
of the 6th and 8th corps areas of the 


industrial 


army, and who has as his assistant Col. 
Edward Davis, a former cavalry officer. 
But the top executive is Morris Gold- 











blatt, Pre sid 


sidewalk in front of the original Gold- 
blatt store on Chicago Avenue. 

Last week Morris (or Maurice) 
Goldblatt (he uses the name Maurice 
in advertising and in signing ordinary 
business letters, but uses his legal name 
Morris Goldblatt in annual reports and 
in legal papers) sat in his mahogany- 
pancled, leather-upholstered office and 
after six months on State 


nt, who used to sweep the 


confessed that 
Street the company had not quite suc- 
ceeded in making Chicago's merchandis- 
ing social register. He added, “I think 
you will find, however, that State Street 
tips its hat to us today,” and said he 
the company had done some 


the 135 


thought 
thing far more important. In 
months’ period ended Jan. 31 (13 


APRIL 


months because Goldblatt Br 

changing their fiscal year), 

pany chalked up net sales of 
net profit of $1, 


294 and a 
The rise of the Goldblatt 


from the position of proprietor 


single store to a point where 


employ Gen. Parker and Col 


1. ; 
intenscty in 


is one of the 
stories of contemporary ret 
the 


; 


success is not result of 
Nor is it due, as 
tractors have suggested, 
they have 
merchandise It 

first, that they fe 

neath that, on 

Goldblatt, a fri 

broad understanding of hur 
sman 


Bros.’ 


some 


sometmes 


The sale who 


Goldblatt top 
likely to find him in his ofix 
hops out to tl 
(In the afternoon he may 
State 

Gary, or at the Ch 
If he is in the buildi: 


1¢ West Side before 





“STATE STREET TIPS ITS 
HAT TO US”—says Maurice 
Goldblatt, heading Goldblatt 
Bros. department stores. 
What’s better, the publi 
buys. In fact, the public, 
enticed by the prices, has 
bought to such an extent 
that the company, which 
started out 23 years ago with 
has ten in 
Below. 


Goldblatt 


store, now 
Chicago and area. 
crowds storm 
Bros. State Street store, ex- 
Davis Store, at the grand 
opening Mar. 13. To the 
right is President Gold 
blatt’s paneled office. Gold- 
blatt Bros. go in for private 
branding, too, as_ the 
samples demonstrate. 


one 





Business Week photos 





’ |Jblat ts 


Bond 
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Let’s look today’s sales situation in the face and let's They bring sweet music to the ears of the sales 
realize that people prefer to buy what they can see. department! 
In the customer's eye, transparent packaging makes Protectoid packages aiways look as fresh and 
your product live. But —transparent packages that clean as the day they leave the factory. Protectoid 
tear, split, wrinkle, or discolor are as out of date as the puts an end to dealer discontent and public disap- 
cracker-barrel, and just as much of a sales drawback. proval. Extremes of heat, cold, and dryness have no 
Protectoid is Celluloid Corporation’s contribution effect on its resiliency. In storage, in transport, and 
toward more effective transparent packages. Protect- on display, Protectoid packages maintain their 
oid makes your product visibly attractive — and original fresh appearance—unscarred and un- 
keeps it attractively visible! soiled! A Protectoid package 
Packages of Protectoid invite is your insurance against loss 


_ 


inspection—not criticism. nile Te Minit of sales appeal! 
}9)}2} me JL UT Ut 
LL, a,esle , 


pear owe Protectoid Packaging Material 


Protectoid is available from 88 hun- pt does not shrink or stretch 
dred thousandths of an inch (.00088) a YEE, does not dry out with age 


in thinness to as thick as required. does not discolor 
does not wrinkle 


It is eminently suitable for all trans- 
parent packaging applications, rigid PAC KAG | N L MATE R IAL is not affected by humidity or 





, "ha ese temperature changes 
or flexible. For information in regard A a ae S . 
cal : / is water-proof and grease-proof 
to your 6 vecific packaging we 8u f P y 4 ' 
) a I sing, e- yr cements easily and firmly 
gest you write directly to us. We will be glad to answer your (actually a weld) 


questions, or send you a booklet giving you the factual data has a perfect surface for multi- 
color printing 











on Protectoid, or have an experienced packaging man call. 
Celluloid Corporation, 10 E, 40th Street, New York City. 
Established 1872. Sole Producer of Celluloid, Lumarith, and 
Protectoid. (Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


IF YOU ARE WORKING ON A TRANSPARENT PACKAGE 


#Facing you in the illustration, from left to right, are these packages: Rollaway Hat, by Cinderella 
Hat Co.; box by Berger-Gorin Press. ( Towels by Boott Mills; printed Protectoid-covered box 
by Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co. @ Shampoo by Dedon Laboratories. @ Bridge Table 
Cover by Atlantic Products Corp.; box by Robertson Paper Box Co. @ Rigid Container, with 
artificial flower, by Celluloid Corporation. @ Belt by Pari«; box made and laminated by Lamecote 
Division, Arvey Corp. @ Face Tissues by Facel; semi-rigid wrap by National Cellulose Corp. 
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offices, factory, and warehouse rolled 


into one, he is as likely as not to be out 
in the stock room, secking information 
irom some badly embarrassed young 


man. If he is in his ofh he will be 


found 


covere | with papers, su 


. 4 
sitting at a disorderly desk, 


h as men of ex- 


eptionally orderly minds so often keep. 


+ ‘ 


On his desk, though he will not dire 


attention to it, there is likely to be a 
novel by some top flight American, 


English, or Continental writer. 


Pushes Private Brands 


Morris Goldblatt, friend of the 
boy in the stock room, proud of the 


fact that one of his "thigh ranking 
women buyers has been in his employ 
ever since he started business in 1914, 
willing to meet everyone half-way, be 
lieves that Marshall Field & Co. is 
about the smartest group of top quality 
merchandisers in the country, and 
Macy’s about the smartest group in 
the combined good-quality-and-popular- 
price field. He has no desire to make 
any Goldblatt store Macy’s 


But he believes some Macy principles 
I I 


another 


can be applied to the Goldblatt plan of 
| 11 1 
which calls for plan 


merchandising, 
ning from the general offices, with each 
store simply a merchandising unit. Onc 
of the Macy principles which long ago 


attracted his attention is private brand- 





DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


OPPERS 


OKE 


KOPPERS 


PRODUCERS 


KOPPERS IS THE LARGEST COKE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES—The introduction of coke into the 
domestic heating field in America has been largely 
a Koppers merchandising job. A comparatively 
few years ago coke was almost unknown in house- 
heating in certain parts of the United States; today 
millions of tons are used each year for that pur- 
pose. Koppers sells coke through its own direct 
consumer sales agencies and through thousands of 
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ing. He doesn’t push his private brands 
as hard as Macy’s push theirs. But he 
has his own brands of nearly every 
thing from aspirin to coffee, canned 
fruits and vegetables, and cigars. Most 
of the company’s own products are 
called Goldblatt’s Bond. A few are 
known as Leon. 
Goldblatt Bros. are not in the Dou 

g News, put together by 
other State Street merchants and stuffed 
There 


town Shopping 


into mail boxes all over town. 
are two stories as to why the Goldblatts 
aren't in it. Other merchants say Gold 
blatt Bros. can’t get into it. Goldblatt 
Bros. say they don’t want to get into 
it, and point to their own publication, 
which they got out in their West Side 
printing plant for years before mer- 
chants the country over decided they 
didn’t need to pay so much money for 
newspaper advertising. The name 
(copyrighted ) of the Goldblatt publi 
cation 1s Chicago Shopping Neu 
Nationally advertised products offered 
at cut prices in a Chicago Shoppin, 
News grabbed at random from a stack 
in the Goldblatt advertising and publi: 
ity ofhces include Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder; Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia; 


Tuxedo, Union Leader, and Granger 
smoking tobaccos; Libby's pork and 
beans; Pet, Libby’s, and Armour’s 
evaporated milk, and Hills Bros.’ 





MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTORS 


KOPPERS DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES 

AND AFFILIATES 

American Hammered 

Bartlett Hayward OD 

Boston Towboat Corn 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associate 

Engineering and Construction Divisior 

Gas and Coke Div n 

Hiler Engineéring and Constructior 
Company, in 

The Koppers Coal Company 

Koppers-Rheolaveur Company 

The Maryland Orydock Company 

Myst Iron Works 

Mystic Stearmship Company 

New England Coal and Coke Company 

Tar and Chemical Division 

Western Gas Division 

The White Tar Company of New Jersey 

The Wood Preserving Corporatior 





established fuel dealers. It maintains large coke 


distributing stations in the coke-consuming 
centers of Metropolitan New York, Brooklyn and 
North Jersey, in New England, in and around 
Philadelphia and in Chicago and St. Paul. 


Illustrated Book on 
Koppers sent to Ex- 
ecutives on Request 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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STEEL BEGINS AT HOME—In the 1 
reception lobby on the l4th floor of 
Republic Building, Cleveland, O.. Rey 
lic Steel Corp. uses its own product y 


smart modernism. 


cotteec. Not all of those labell 

pete on Goldblatt shelves with pro 
' ’ : 

labelled Goldblatt’s Bond B 


consumer who seeks them will 


| 
countless other cartons, cans, a1 
“4.4 


+] —- @ Il ate 
tles bearing the Goldblatt label \ 
at the coftee counters he is cer 


find that Goldblatt’s Bond ¢ 
(‘Finest Quality Santos’’) 
bought for a good deal Jess than H 
Bros’. 
Wide Price Range 

Though Goldblatt Bros. are -not « 
to grab the high-quality trade, they 
willing to accommodate it up 
certain point. Their biggest sell 
women's dresses goes for $6.90, 
their lowest-priced dress for $2. B 
nay $79 ft 


the woman who wants to f 
a dress can get one at that price. Be 
pants can be bought for 79¢, but 


mother or father who wants to I 
$3.98 for a pair of boys’ pants may « 
so. The woman who wants a $3 
linen tablecloth can get it, and 
woman who wants a $1,000 Orient 
rug can get that. Top price for mer 
suits is $37.50, but shirt prices run t 
$5. “If a man wants a custom-ma 
shirt costing twelve or fifteen dollars 
says Smart Merchandiser Goldblatt, 
will have to go somewhere else.” 

The Goldblatts use more than or 
gun in s! I 
shoot hard through the Tribune, lead- 
ing morning paper, and they are espe 
cially fond of Col. Frank Knox's Daz 
New’s, tops in the afternoon field. On 
a recent Friday they had 19 pages ot 
advertising in the Daily News. 

Neither the annual report of Marshal! 
Field & Co., the seller, nor the yearls 


100ting at the consumer. They 
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The outstanding beauty of Chevrolet’s New Steelstream Styling —the 

extra strength and safety of its Solid Steel Turret Top Construction 

—and Complete Insulation Throughout—all add to that greater dollar 
value for which Chevrolet trucks are famous. 












































General Moters Installment Plan — menshly payments te suit your purse. 


J crevao.er | You get more for your money when you buy a 
new 1937 Chevrolet truck or commercial car. 


FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


That will be perfectly plain to you when you 
study the accompanying list of Chevrolet features; and it will 
become even plainer when you examine these new trucks and 
try one of them on your own job. 

Nowhere else at Chevrolet’s low prices will you find a truck 
so safe; or one that combines such great power with sucli 
great economy; or one that is so pleasing to the eye. Because 
nowhere else will you find a truck with Chevrolet’s quality 
features, including Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, New High- 
Compression Valve-in-Head Engine and new, more modern 
Steelstream Styling. aa 

Buy one of these new Chevroiet trucks or commercial cars 
for greatest pulling power and greatest all-round economy. 
Buy one for more power per gallon—lower cost per load. 
Phone or visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer—today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Meters Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH 
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rotection you have to buy... 
how to get it at the LOWEST NET COST 


A nationally-known automotive braking equipment company has received a 
yearly dividend averaging $22,000 over a period of 15 years. 

A firm manufacturing wood and metal products has reduced its insurance rates 
regularly during the last five years as the result of a fine safety record until its pre- 
mium rates are nearly half those of the average concern of its type. 

A carpenter whose spine was fractured was returned to the job in which he 
was skilled. 

. .. Such are the advantages to employers of an American Mutual workmen's 
compensation insurance policy — profits from cash dividends that, for nearly 50 
years, have been 26% or more; from safety-engineering that aims to eliminate a// 
accident causes; from medical rehabilitation in the hands of industrially-trained 
doctors. 

Those are the reasons why — to thousands of American industrial firms — an 
American Mutual policy provides complete coverage at the lowest net cost! 

A booklet, ‘How Twelve Companies Saved More Than A Million Dollars”, 
tells more about these three profit opportunities. Address American Mutual Liabil- 


“ 


ity Insurance Company, Dept. 2 i, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Admitted Assets: $29,786,487 .87 Liabilities: $24,777 ,652.84 
Surplus to Poliybolders: $5,008,83 As of Dee. 31, 193 
Savings on automobile insurance, pub ability and other lines have 
been 20% or more each year— substantial savings on hire insurance, writ 
ten by our associate, Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


1887 — FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY — 1937 


an American Mutual policy 
..an opportunity for 3 profits 


BRANCHES IN 53 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Business 
PLASTIC PROGRESS—General Electric’ 
largest one-piece plastic molding, a li 
reflector of Plaskon having an area of 5 
sq. in. and weighing 5 Ib. goes to Wak 
field Brass Co. Its 5-ton steel mo 
required four months to make. 


report of Goldblatt Bros., buyer, 

veals the exact amount paid for 

Davis Store. State Street ZOssip s 
$2,500,000. The rough draft of P: 
Goldblatt’s report to stockholders, w! 
was on his desk when a Business Vi 

representative saw him, was subject 
editing as to language but not as 
figures. It said $2,000,000 of t 
$2,800,000 derived from the sale 


| 60,000 shares of cumulative, co 


vertible, preferred stock to Glo 
Forgan & Co., investment bankers, w 
devoted to ‘‘consummating purchase 
the new State Street Store,”” and the 
mainder added to working capit 
Earlier in the year, however, the con 
pany borrowed $3,500,000 from 
First National Bank of Chicago, givit 
44% instalment notes. The loan w 
negotiated chiefly to consolidate tl! 
company’s term indebtedness into 
single issue with a lower rate of interest 
but an unspecified amount of it wa 
used for expansion. 


| Proud of *“*Foundation” 








Top Executive Goldblatt is pro. 
that Goldblatt Bros., Inc., has neve 
failed to pay a quarterly dividend, and 
that wage and salary payments in 1936 
excluding those of the management 
amounted to about $6,000,000. Chie! 
joys in his life, however, other thar 
the novels he reads, are the State Street 
store, which is now gobbling up de 
valued dollars at the rate of 15,000,000 
a year, and the $1,000,000 Foundation 
recently set up by the Goldblatt 
brothers to render financial aid to em 
ployees in emergencies. He emphasizes 
the fact that the Foundation was 
created through personal funds of the 
Goldblatt family—not company funds 
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=/LOS AMGTLES 


SOLVE YOUR 


Every e executive of your company who 
counsels on the manufacturing and dis- 
tribution of your product should have a 
copy of this book. It furnishes the data 
maps and photographs that show why 
Metropolitan Oakland, California, has 
been chosen by scores of nationally 
known manufacturers as the best Pacific 
Coast location for their factories and dis- 
tributing plants. 

Metropolitan Oakland is “The Natural Indus- 
trial Center of the West” because it is 
The distribution center...most favored loca- 
tion geographically, and because of lowest aver- 
age freight car days and freight rates. 


ALAMEDA « ALBANY « EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD + OAKL‘ND + PIEDMONT + SAN LEANDRO + AND THE COUN’ 
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WILL HELP YOU 


WEST COAST PROBLEM 


The railroad center...the mainland terminus 
of four transcontinental systems. 
The ocean shipping center... 

ship lines to west and east coast ports, South 
America, Orient and Europe. 

The riverways center...river boats provide 
low-cost transportation to inland cities and agri- 


over 40 steam- 


cultural sections. 

The airways center...Oakland Municipal Air- 
port, the Alameda Naval Air Base, and trans- 
Pacific, nation-wide and coastwise aviation come 
panies center here. 

The highways center... 
California and Coast points mak 
ies easy and economical. 


paved highways to 
truck deliver- 


The industrial site center... 43 miles of sites 
parallel mainland waterfronts. Improved, unim- 


proved, waterfront, tideland and inlan 


The power, fuel and water center ...hcart 
of the ! ctric p game t 

ra . Natural gas and fuel oil pr 

ited cheap fu |. Abundance of pure {ft water, 
Tell u location requir in confi- 
den ar \ | SUP} 1 \ 

r H ny « s of our booklet will 
} ti necd? Writ or use the « - 


Pritiiiiit) » MAIL THE COUPON NOW! cecceceece 
Tt LITAN OAKLAND, 


2 I B 0 


TRY COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIF. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND 


... including BERKELEY +¢he Home of the famed University of California 
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“IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE” 
" 
said the  (\v% 


ie) 


sto rekeeper 


“One gallon will last me a month,” 
the storekeeper continued. ‘“Tomato 
juice moves slow around here.’ 


“Well, leave this dispenser on the 
counter and see,”’ said Inventor Watson 
F. Barnhart. . . Two hours later the 
storekeeper phoned for another gallon! 


Durez made the new Barnham dispenser 
possible, made it possible to enclose an icc 
cooled juice dispenser in a lifelike replica 
of a luscious tomato. Standing on a coun 
ter, it attracts all eyes—suggests a tasty 
cooling drink. 

You may not make tomato juice, but 
perhaps molded Durez can give you an 
equally effective display or dispensing unit 
Durez can match your product's shape, 
color and detail—whether it be bottled, 
boxed or bulk. 

Durez is molded under heat and pressure 
into objects of almost any size or form 
from replicas of grapes or cigarette pack- 
ages to containers of exquisite beauty and 
detail. It's lighter than any metal, strong 
and shatter-proof. It resists acids, alkalies, 
moisture and oils. It gives you a lustre that 
no one can wear off, because it’s part of 
the molding. 

For suggestions on how you can use 
Durez, and full information, write General 
Plastics, Inc., 114 Walck Road, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


General Plastics’ 


DUREZ 


| 





new applications of old materials and ideas. 


New Products—New processes, new designs: 





SPRING and summer notes: (1) A new 
golf club to be known as “Dedly 
Putter” for which A. S. Lyndon, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., must take responsibility. 


| High fidelity putting is sought through 
| a cylinder, perpendicular to the hitting 


surface, which marks direction to the 


| hole and which houses any number of 


| lead weighting slugs up to 10. 








(2) A 
personal breezemaker in a small edition 
of the soft-rubber-bladed ‘‘Safe-flex”’ 


| electric fan of Samson United Corp., 


Rochester, N. Y., so designed as to 
stand on desk, clamp on bed, or hang 
on wall. (3) A new self-contained 
electric counter freezer for ice cream 
and/or malted milk by Freez-Master, 
Beloit, Wis. Installation requires only 
a plug-in. (4) A folding picnic and 
camp grill by Master Metal Products, 
Inc., 291 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Its carrying case, 18 x 11 x 54 in., also 
carries carton of charcoal, kindling, long- 
handled fork, match holder, and a grand 
cook book, ‘The Fun of Cooking Out- 
of-Doors.” (5) A whole series of 
shock-proof “Electrafly’’ insect electro- 
cutors by Mortene Laboratories, 1429 E. 
67th St., Chicago. Outfits for doors, 
windows, display counters, agriculture, 
and front porches comprise only part 
of the line. 


LATEST in equestrian neckwear are the 
aluminum hames of Walsh Harness Co., 
Milwaukee. Horses equipped therewith 





Business Week 
should show appreciation for their light- 
ness in increased alacrity, speed, and 
pulling power. 


UritizinG the vibrating reed principle 
of speed indication, James G. Biddle 
Co., Philadelphia, is ready with a series 
of high-range “Frahm” tachometers 
capable of measuring speeds up to 
30,000 r.p.m. Since the instruments 
need not touch the moving part, it ts 
possible to ascertain speeds of wholly 
inclosed motors, rotors, or reciprocators. 


PoRTABLE “Hide-Me” radio antennas 
come from the shops of Modern In- 
ventions Co., 890 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco, in three formats: a roll, 10 in. 
long and 3 in. diameter, for travelers; 


a felt pennant for wall hanging; a 


oblong flat enough to be 1 
under rug or carpet. Each 


INper ( 


ty pe 


tains 60 ft. of antenna wire. 


ENCOURAGED by the recepti 
smaller model, Ideal ( 
Dresser Co., 1648 
more, Ill., brings out ele 
which will solder lugs uf 
amp. and sweat pipe 


on gi\ 
ommut 


Park Ave., S 


ctric | 
» to 


hittings 











24 in. diameter, under 
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contin 


operation, and up to 4 in. inter: 


tently, without 
connections. They are sai 
work uniformly, at the 

eliminating open flame haza 


unsweating 


adja 
d to } 
Same ti 
rds. 


DESIGNED to protect youngsters fr 


dangerous medicines and p 
“Medical Safety Cabinet’’ 
combination lock made by 


oisons, t 
with d 


the Har 


Mfg. Corp., Pendleton, Ind., sho 


find invaluable application 
trial plants where it is ac 
know that a 
bottle of iodine is in the ¢ 
not in some worker's locker. 


ONE-sTROKE self-filling fou 


in ind 
lvisable 


particular bandage « 


abinet ar 


ntain pe 


are not new; pens with inbuilt 11 
cartridges which require only wat 
for refill date back to boyhood da; 
But Salz Brothers, Inc., 44 W. 28th S 


New York, combines bot 


h featur 


to produce its new “Stratford Inkre- 


ator Pen.” 


ResPONSIBILITY for opalescent finish« 


currently popular in motor c: 


ars rests OI 


“pearl essence” added to the lacquer 
A new and more fluid essence is coming 


from the laboratories of 
Delawanna, Inc., 80 Fifth 
York, requiring less agitati 
adequate mix. 


Givaudar 
Ave., Ne 
on for ar 


CoFFEE drinkers who have burned fin- 


gers on handleless paper 
constitute at least one 
of the market for a 
with substantial handle 


new 


eager 


cups wi 


segmet { 


paper cup 


manufacture 


by Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo 


Looks much like a china 
ought to behave like one. 
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Redwood Prospers 


New bridge will help northern 

California lumber industry, 

now running at capacity. 
WHEN the Golden Gate Bridge, second 
San Francisco's great trans-bay struc- 
tures, 1S opened for trafic May 28, one 
of the chief events in the round of 
monies will be the sawing asunder 
giant red-wood log placed as a 
barrier across the north approach. That's 
propriate enough because one of the 
nc ipal business groups to benefit by 
structure will be the redwood lum- 
ber industry that gives to the whole 
area north of San Francisco the title 
Redwood Empire.” 

In Humbolt County, larger than 
Delaware and Rhode Island combined, 
a half dozen large redwood lumber 


companies produce America’s entire | 


supply of the softwood, some 450,000,- 
000 ft. a year. 


To Markets via Bridge 


The industry benefits principally be- | 


use the bridge connects it by highway 


with extensive markets to the south. | 
But if the experts are right, there’s | 
going to be an increased amount of | 


suburban home builc ling in counties fed 
by the bridge, and that means a liveiy 
demand for redwood close to the pro- 
duction center. 

In preparation for all this, the lumber 
nills and camps are humming at. Ca- 
pacity, operating at the busiest rate since 
929, and 1937 production will exceed 
that of the ‘boom year.” 

The industry is spending more than 


$500,000 for track-laying type tractors | 


ind heavy duty trucks to replace out- 
lated steam logging systems. One com 
pany alone, the Hammond Redwood 
Co., will spend $50,000 for tractors to 
be used in connection with a single 
mill that is reopening after six years. 


A Big Backlog 


Producers are working at top speed 
against a backlog of unfilled orders, 
about 75,000,000 ft. Ocean tonnage 
for shipments out of Eureka, hub of 
the industry, is at a premium, and the 
percentage of rail shipments is increas- 
ing steadily. 

An aggressive sales campaign in 
Eastern and Southern markets, new 
products, and the natural tide of re- 
covery are responsible for the happy 
activity in the redwood forests. The 
principal producers, Hammond Red- 
wood Co., Pacific Lumber, Union Lum- 
ber, Dolbeer & Carson, Holmes Eureka 
Lumber, and Hobbs, Wall & Co., now 
maintain sales forces working out of 
Chicago and New York. Three of them 
have invaded the South, home of red- 
wood’s chief competitors, Southern pine 
and cypress. 


Like other groups in the lumber | 
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CATERPILLARS IN THE REDWOOD 
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industry, redwood producers are stimu 


lating sales by 


cialties and discovering added uses 
Foundation Grade Redwood, selected 
for termite resistance in home and struc- 
tural foundations, is one of these. Red- 
wood is being promoted for use in 
construction of cooling towers and re- 
frigeration plants, wine tanks (Cali- 
fornia’s wine industry is close by), and 
oil derricks. Unlike the meat packers 
who can't market the pig’s squeal, red- 
wood producers are marketing their 
trees’ bark for insulation purposes. Red- 
wood Picket Pack, fence stock sold by 
the package of lineal feet, and redwood 
Venetian blinds, shutters and interior 
panels, all in packages, are stimulating 
demand. 


introducing new spe- 






Newsprint Price Up 


Canadian producers boost it $7.50, overriding pro- 
tests of American publishers. 


APRIL 





Naturally, California is the 


user of redwood; it buys about 
total production. Hawaii takes 
8% and the rest of the country 
Eastern shipments last year wer 
over 1935, despite the maritime 
Increased building activity in so 
California boosted sales there by 
in the first two months of th 
Sales in the Eastern states in 
275 in the same period 
Producers have worked out 
range selective logging program 
they follow rigidly to place the 
try on a sustained yield | 
nate possibilities of total destruct 
50 to 75 years 


asis and 
This ties in wit! 


tional lumber policies toward cons 
t1on. 


Scandinavian paper- 


makers jump prices $15 to $25 for export. 


OTTAWA (Special Correspondence)— 
Canada’s newsprint industry is feeling 
its way back to a firmer profit basis. 
Contracts have been made for the 
first half of 1938 at $50 a ton, an 
increase of $7.50 over prevailing prices, 
and provide for price modification on 
contracts for the last half of the year. 
It is quite possible that the price will 
jump to $55 for the last half, though 
there are some optimists in the industry 
who believe it will go to $60. To the 
large and important consumers in the 
United States (Hearst newspapers alone 


are said to take one out of everv five 


tons of Canadian newsprint sold in 
United States), it is important that 
servatives in the Dominion are reluct 
to consider a price rise above $5 
cause of fear of another expan 
boom such as the one which br 
many producers during the last six 
years. 
Sellers’ Market Today 

At each contract-making period d 
ing the last two years the indus 
sought a $2.50 increase. In a b 
ers’ market the effort failed. W 
business improvement, consumption |] 
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California’s redwood lumber industry is spend 
ing over half a million dollars for equipment like this with a view to modernizing 
logging operations, greatest money-eating function in lumber production. 
expect a boom in suburban home-building to succeed the opening of the Golden Gat 
Bridge in May and are preparing to enjoy a lucrative market close at hand. 


Producer: 
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LOWEST PRICE IN HISTORY 


HEW FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 


WITH THE METER-MISER 


l gtir- oe 
ba. 
Fi > 


@ Here is an amazing new cooler at a 
cost that is actually less than old-style 
methods. Gives you cool, sparkling water 
- + always conveniently near... always 
just the right temperature for health and 
satisfaction.... This new Frigidaire 
Cooler offers sensational features never 
before available at such a low price. 
Unusual sanitary provisions, easy clean- 


ing, fast cooling, Cold Control for temperature regu- 
lation, “Freon-114” the safe refrigerant, the famous 
Meter-Miser unit that cuts current cost to the bone, 
and dozens of other outstanding advantages. 


Available for 
either Bottled Water or 
City Pressure Connection 


BETTER 


MES 
a 


SVE iRS 
PROTECTION F 


ere 


5-Year Protection Against Service Expense 
Every one of these remarkable coolers 
carries a 5-year warranty against service 
expense on the Meter-Miser . . . simplest 
cooling unit ever built. Only 3 moving 
parts, including the motor. Quiet, unseen, 
trouble-free. . . . This cooler is hand- 
somely designed and may be had in a 
choice of bronze or white Duco finish. 


See it at your nearest dealer, or write Dept. 62-417, 

Frigidaire Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 

Dayton, Ohio, for booklet describing the full line of 
: Frigidaire water cooling equipment. 


EALTH... GREATER EFFICIENCY 
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have fastenings 
of strong, rustless 


Anaconda Copper-silicon Metal has no end of ‘| 
uses where conditions call for steel-like strength A 














and high corrosion-resistance. 
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A FEW OTHER 
POPULAR USES FOR 


ae ee tl asten- 
at the screws, bolts and other fasten EVERDUR® METAL 


ings used in well-built boats and you will prob- 
ably find that they are EVERDUR. This non-rust 





* Electrical equipment and 
accessories. 






Anaconda Metal, which serves industry for tank 





* Air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment. 





shells, conveying pipe, electrical conduit and 





hundreds of other purposes, is regarded as almost © Screws, nuts and bolts. 





indispensable in the marine field. © Sewagetreatmentscreens, 


Rates, weirs, etc. 





EVERDUR is rustless as copper yet strong as 


, 
Ds 





¢ Waterworks spillway fit- 
tings, screen frames, etc. 


steel. In addition, it is unusually tough, yet 





readily worked, machined or welded. This com- 





* Seamless pipe and tubes 


bination of valuable properties, together with 
é for corrosive solutions. 






its moderate price, makes EVERDUR the logical 





© Screw machine products. 





choice for hundreds of industrial purposes. ; ; 
* Spun, forged, stamped, 


rolled, drawn, cast and 
pressed parts. 





If you are in the market for a non-rust, cor- 





rosion-resistant metal combining unusual physical 

















properties, learn about EVERDUR. Our technical 





*EVERDUR isa trade-mark of The 
American Brass Company, regis- 
tered in the U. S. Patent Office. 





department is at your service. Publication E-5 






3791 





will be mailed on request. 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. la Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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increased so rapidly that the 
| has, almost overnight, found itself 
| sellers’ market. Newsprint leader 
| satisfied that market conditions 
| are definitely established and will 
| tinue as long as inflation is av 
At $50 a ton, they say, the in 
can get on feet, carry 
| return reasonable earnings. 
When American publishers prot 
| the current $7.50 increase, the Can 
| producers replied that it compares 
jumps of $15 to $25 in 
newsprint prices to Europe and § 
America. It is estimated that 
Canadian and United States prod 
will reach the 1929 level this year 
| duction for the rest of the world 
exceed 1929 by 1,500,000 tons 
It is felt among Dominion prod 
of newsprint that United States pr 
tion, which dropped from 1,70 
tons in 1926 1,300,000 in 
and to 921,000 in 1936, cannot gr 
influence market, in 
threat competition from 
pine producers. For the first q 
of 1937, Canadian production was ‘ 
of rated capacity compared with 
for the first quarter of 1936 
Previous North American newspr 
price fluctuations included: 1916, f: 
$13 in January to $63 in October: 
from $65 in January to $80 in ] 


1932, 


its itself 


Scandir 





to 
} > nite + 
the spite of 


of So 


from $53 in January to $4 


June. 


One-Item Sales Drive 


Utility company spends who! 


. * . 
month’s advertising appropr 


ation to sell refrigerators. 
WHEN an electric utility com 


pany 


I 


advertis 


votes an entire month's 
appropriation and effort to selling 


single electric 
the electrical industry. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., § 
Francisco, is introducing the innovat 
this month and is spending its Ap: 
appropriation of $25,000 to initia 
a marketing campaign, sponsored joint 
by it and the Electric Appliance Socict 
local dealers’ organization. 
paign is designed to sell 45,000 dome 
tic refrigerators for the utility compar 
alone. 

Refrigerator copy is being run | 
P.G. & E. 
new spapers. 


appliance, that’s news 


In 40 of the company 


The can 


in 250 northern Californi 


} 


offices, an “‘exposition’”’ featuring lead 
ing makes of refrigerators is in progress 


Bill stickers are going out to customer: 


on half a million monthly statement 
and four radio programs are used 

lure prospects to showrooms. R I 
Fisher, sales vice-president, expects t! 
build-up created by the month’s cor 


centrated effort to carry enough momen 
tum to hold up sales volume the rest o! 


the year. 
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ROTOR-EX TRAC TED CELLI LOSE Utilizing a new mechanical discovery based on 
the age-old “horn angle,” Matthew J. Stacom (left), president, Island Lumber Co., Long 
Island City, assisted by Prof. H. M. Ullman, head of the Chemical Engineering Dept.. 
Lehigh University, has invented a revolutionary new press for quick and cheap cellulose 
extraction. Twin super-hard steel cylinders. provided by Midvale Steel Co. roll one 
within the other simultaneously in the same direction, creating a horn angle at the 
point of contact and developing pressures of well over 100,000 Ib. per lineal inch 
The enormous pressure squeezes liquids out of vegetable matter so thoroughly as to 


leave practically pure cellulose fiber. 


Laundries Plan Joint Advertising 


National association is urged by members to wage a 


new campaign, preferably by radio. 


And the Quality 


Tested group will use women’s magazines. 


NCE 1932, when Laundryowners Na- 
nal Association closed its first na- 
nal cooperative advertising campaign, 
thcers of the association. because of 
controvertible results of the $6,000,- 
0 venture, have been reluctant to 
ggest the possibility of a follow-up 
npaign. Within the past two months, 
wever, two propositions for national 
vertising have come forth. It now 
ks as though both plans will be 
opted, one by the L.N.A., the other 
the newly formed Quality Tested 
indries—a one-to-a-city group of 
lected Jaundries. If both national 
mpaigns run simultaneously, their 
spective results will settle some old 
guments on national advertising that 
ite back to the first campaign. 


May Try Radio 
In order to bring the ticklish question 
another national advertising cam- 
1ign before members of the L.N.A., a 
roup of laundryowners in Omaha, 
aded by J. L. Thurmond of the Evans 
wundry, recently circularized the mem- 
ers with a feeler which suggested radio 
a possibility. Replies were three to 
ne in favor of another national cam- 
uign, radio preferred. This informa- 
ion was promptly dumped in the lap 


of L.N.A. officials who are now invest! 
gating methods of organizing and h 
nancing another campaign. Com} lete 
plans will probably be presented at the 
next annual convention in October, at 
Cleveland. 


New Quality Tested Group 

In the meantime the Quality Tested 
group, temporarily headed by T. | 
Crowley, president of the Union Lau 
dry, Newark, N. J., 
impressive liss of hand-picked laundries 

only one in each city 
ina national advertising campaign No 
laundry will be admitted to this group 
unless it can comply with certain require 
ments as set forth in the national stand 
ards for Approved Laundries 

Although an agency has not yet been 
selected to handle the Quality Tested 
account, the plan is to use only wom 
en’s magazines. Featured in the full 
page ads will be the Good Housckeep- 
ing Institute seal of approval which has 
never before been granted to any laun- 
dry group. 

To date the R.S.V.P. on invitations 
to prospects for Quality Tested has 
brought practically 100°% enthusiastic 
acceptances. Members are assured there 
will be no fund-raising expenses (this 


has signed up an 


to parti ipatc 


COAL PIER IN EXISTENCE 


For more than half a century the 
Norfolk and Western has been among 
the foremost railroads of the world 
in providing adequate, modern faci! 
ties for the transportation of coal 
and for the transfer of coal from 
railroad cars to ships The newest 
addition to an _ already 
service is the low-level, lahe-ty pe 
coal pler at Lambert Point, the rail 
way's tidewater terminals. This pict 
designed to transfer coal from rail 


excellent 


read cars to ships with a minimum 
of breakage, will accommodate the 
largest vessels afloat Here ships 
may be bunkered and loaded with 
earge coal simultaneously without 
either operation interfering with the 
other thes saving approximately 
one-fourth of the usual bertt 

time. Other outstanding features of 
the new pier: Capecity, forty 120-ton 
ears or fifty 70-ton cars of coal at 
hour. Varying load height; telescopi 
chute, Wellman hood; coal flow re« 
tarded ; and 


facilities 


improved sprinklin 


Pier 5 is served by the Norfe 
BW eestern’s Lambert Point Yard wi 
@ capacity of more than ars —thus 
prompt delivery to vessels is assured 
. 
the superior coals mined along the 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
mined and processed carefully .* 
transported in the most modern 
equipment . delivered promptly 
and in proper condition for do- 
mestic and industrial us« 
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i by Heyl Pony Farn 


Same temperament. 


Used to working together. Under har- 
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Washington, Jil. Driven by Miss Iona B. Heyl 































Brought up 


ness, they bring out the best in each other. Split 


them—hitch them with a stranger 


at a disadvantage 


An Otis Elevator and Otis Elevator 


Maintenance should be teamed to- 
gether because, like these Hackneys, 
they know and understand each other 
perfectly. They are both the product 
of Otis and are of like quality 

If you have an Otis Elevator you 
will want to know something of this 


Mainte- 


is definitely not a repair ser- 


natural team-mate, Otis 
nance. It 
Its training is of a higher order. 


Through an intimate knowledge of 


and they are 


would not give their best. 


that elevator, it can, and does, pre- 
vent rather than repair. It matntains 
that elevator at constant efficiency. 

This, in general terms, is Otis 
Maintenance—maintenance by the 
manufacturer—the natural team- 
mate for an Otis elevator. We'll be 
glad to go more into detail—describe 
Maintenance as it will apply to your 
needs—and show you how the credits 
from this service will easily wipe out 


the debit entry. 


OTIS MAINTENANCE 
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was a large item in the old | 
campaign) ; assessments will be 
on the basis of $2 per delivery 
per week; estimated income is be 
$150,000 and $200,000 ans 
Names of participating laundric 
appear in all magazine advertisi: 
partially check results, keyed tele; 
numbers will be listed in the 
ing wherever possible. 

Cooperative advertising woul 
| universal favor among laundri 
there were some way for the 
laundries to distinguish thems 
from sub-standard firms, and for 
free-riders to be denied the be 
of the publicity. 

It is unlikely that every member 
the L.N.A. will be obliged to par 
pate in the forthcoming association « 
paign; that would call for too 
resignations. On the other hand tl 
will be bitter protests from partici 
on learning the number of membe: 
good standing who refused to cont 
ute, or who renege on signed pled; 
However, with the experience gai 
in one campaign, the L.N.A. will h 
many of the answers this time bet 
the questions are asked. 

Laundry sales for 1936 showed 
14.1% gain over the year 1935, accor 
ing to the reports of 600 representat 
laundries that answered a questionna 
sent out by the L.N.A. Half the fir 
reported that they operate dry cle 
ing departments which did 17.4% m 
business in °36 than in "35. Linen s 
ply sales increased 13.1% 


Study Pacific Trade 


80 young San Francisco busi- 
ness men are taught how to 
deal with Far East. 


To provide a background of pract 
information on what a young exporte 
importer, banker, shipping executiy 
or manufacturer should know if he i 
tends to do business in the Far Eas 
thé Institute of Pacific Relations, S 
Francisco Bay Region Group, has esta! 
lished a training school where expert 
on the Pacific countries expound, dis 
cuss, give counsel, and otherwise gui: 
the “executives of tomorrow’”’ in the 
efforts to grasp the complexities « 
Oriental trade. Tuition for the cours 
is free. 

The first course, recently complete 
consisted of 14 weekly meetings an 
was attended regularly by 80 youn 
San Francisco business men represent 
ing 53 firms. From this there emerge 
a group of 15 which intends to spen 
the rest of the year doing research wor! 
on various phases of Pacific trade re 
lations. First subject chosen for study 
is the effect of the maritime strikes of 
1934 and 1936 on American trans 





pacific shipping 
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id LN YORK HAS BECOME “HEADQUARTERS FOR AIR CONDITIONING” BECAUSE OF THINGS LIKE THESE 
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COULD AFFORD BANANAS 


... but today 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
have made them available to everybody. Gone are the 
days when ships, lacking refrigeration, were lucky if 
they delivered even a few bunches of bananas in prime 
condition. Today, on almost any corner, you can buy 
for the price of a postage stamp a efter banana than 
any that were then served on the tables of the rich 

Swift ships of the United Fruit Company, whos« 
holds are air-conditioned by York, bring millions of 
bananas from their native tropics . . . land them in 
exactly the same condition in which they were taken 
from the trees. Then, in York refrigerated and air 
conditioned warehouses owned by many nation-wide 
food distributors, the fruit is stored ... to be ripened 
as needed, And science does a better ripening job 
than nature. 

York equipment has played an outstanding part in 
making bananas available to everyone. In the latest otf 
these banana storage and ripening plants, built by the 
Catalano-Purpura Fruit Co. at Pittsburgh, York engi- 
neered and installed refrigerating and air conditioning 
equipment which is 99.8% automatic in its control of 
the needed temperature, moisture, and ventilation 
There are over 60,000 engineered York installations 
in operation today. 

No matter whether you are selling a product or a 
service, air Conditioning can help you sell more of it 
... and before you decide upon any system of air 
conditioning, we invite you to use York as a yardstick 
of value. York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. 
Headquarters Branches throughout the World. 





Do You Know About this York Portable 
Air Conditioner for Private Offices 7 


lt can also be used for Bedrooms, Living 
Rooms, etc. It is a separate unit that cools 
these single rooms. It's portable, requires 
mo piping or water connections Of any #Ind 
4sk about it. 











K leu, ons Mhoriral Coolong since (88S 
AIR CONDITIONING 2 REFRIGERATION 
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A picket line of WPA workers pa 
trolled in front of Harry Hopkin. 
office this week demanding more job 
and higher pay as President Roosevelt 
prepared estimates for Congress for 
continuing the relief work program 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, is di 
manding a program that will emplos 
three millions. A pressure bloc in 
Congress was pushing for $2,400,000. 
000 program to employ 3,000,000 
persons. 

Hopkins’ roll has dropped from 
a peak of more than that number in 
February, 1936 to 2,134,000, but de 
spite reductions that, according to 
his pledge, will not be greater than 
justified by increasing private employ- 
ment, funds provided by last June’: 
appropriation of $1,455,000,000 plus 
February's $789,000,000 are running 
out (see chart at top). Prompt action 
by Congress is called for as, to pre- 
vent interruption of work schedules, 
commitments must be made in ad- 
vance and such commitments cannot 
exceed funds in hand. 

The cost of relief has been cut 
considerably. Expenditures of $219,- 
000,000 in January, $180,000,000 in 
February, and $245,000,000 in March 
compare with $279,000,000, $258,000.. 
000, and $304,000,000 in the first three 
months of 1936 (see chart at bottom 
of page). In addition to reducing 
the number of workers on the rolls, 
the cut has been accomplished by 
diverting most of the funds into 
WPA, where the bulk goes into 
wages. Out of the 1935, 1936, and 
early 1937 appropriations, $3,975, 
000,000 has been allocated to Hop- 
kins; $2,565,000,000 to other agencies 
participating in the works program 
The dominating influence that the 
Hopkin:’ organization has gained 
over these other relief-money spend- 
ing agencies is revealed in the middle 
chart. 

In contrast to the 2,134,000 em- 
ployed by WPA, the combined 
number employed by the Public 
Works Administration and _ other 
agencies is only 718,000, inclusive 
338,000 in CCC. President Roosevelt 
has emphatically declared his policy 
henceforth to spot government ex- 
penditures where they will go directly 
into the hands of persons who need 
support. He has never been im- 
pressed by the fact that, regardless 
of where it is spent or for what, a 
government dollar has the same effect 
in expanding private employment. 
He can only see that in the Public 
Works Administration, less than 25% 
of the persons employed are taken 
from relief rolls, as compared with 
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95% on WPA projects and 87% in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

(nother reason for the President's 
discrimination is that the dollar 
spent on WPA work goes mostly into 
wages and therefore applies a direct 
stimulant to production of consumer 
goods whereas, because of the nature 
of projects undertaken by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the dollar 
is spent in the first instance for 
durable goods used on the job and 
for the wages of skilled labor above 
the subsistence level. 

In the period covered by the charts 
beginning with the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 and organi- 
zation of WPA, expenditures for re- 
lief, work relief, and public works 
have totaled $4,997,300,000 through 
March, 1937. Federal relief now 
covers a span of five years since the 
first grants for direct relief and pub- 
lic works totaling $300,000,000 were 
made in Hoover's administration in 
July, 1932, by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. Direct relief grants 
began running into big figures in 
1933. The CCC and PWA were 
established in the same year and the 
first relief work program was initiated 
on a national scale by the Civil 
Works Administration. A relapse to 
direct relief and state works programs 
followed in 1934 and the Works 
Progress Administration was estab- 
lished in July, 1935. Aggregate 
expenditures for relief, work relief 
and public works since July, 1932, 
are estimated at $11,382,300,000. 





The Record on Relief 


Funds provided by Congress for 
relief, work relief, and public 
works since July 1, 1932: 





Deficiency Appropriation 

Act of 1937 (Feb. 9) $789,000,000 
Emergency Relief Appro- 

priation Act of 1936 

(Jume 22) . 1,455,000,000 
Emergency Relief Appro- 

priation Act of 1935 

(April 8) . 4,166,472,550 
Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 


(April 8) $00,000,000* 
Emergency Relief Act of 

1934 (June 19) 1,347, 468,809 
Emergency Relief Act of 

1934 (June 19) 500,000,000* 


Emergency Relief & Civil 


Works Aa of 1934 
(Feb. 15) 942,618,258 


National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933 


(June 16) 3,220,.564,000 
Federal Emergency Relief 

Act of 1933 (May 12) $00,000 ,000* 
Act of March 31, 1933 

creating the CCC ... 101,875,200 


Emergency Relief & Con- 
struction Act of 1932 
Se Ga canxeees : 300,000 ,000* 


Total funds ......... $13,822,998,817 
*Out of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
funds. 
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Exclusive Nuphonic recording and reproduction of the 
improved Dictaphone duplicates the human voice 
almost perfectly. 

















The werd DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporstion, Makers of Dictat ng Mechimes and Accessories to 






Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 
In Canada— 86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
[] Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in Search of an 
Order” will be exhibited in my city. 
] I want to see your representative. BW 
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Improved lighting directed on these 
automatic vent presses, which turn 
out battery tops, provides between 
75 and 100 footcandles for easy, 
efficient seeing. The Lighting Engi- 
neer is checking it with his G-E 
Light Meter. 
























BETTER LIGHTING 


ups production 26% 
... Cuts spoilage 30% 


Here is what happened when Aetna 
Rubber Company installed improved 
lighting in its Cleveland Plant: 






—night production increased so that total 
production is up more than 26% 

















—spoilage decreased 30% 


—factory made more cheerful, which helps 
improve employe morale 


—greater safety 
Better lighting may help increase 
production in your plant. See your 
local lighting company or nearest 
General Electric Lamp Division for 
help in improving your present 
lighting, or in solving specific indus- 
trial lighting problems. And write 
to General Electric Company, Dept. 
166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for a free copy of the illustrated 
booklet “Special Lighting Appli- 


cations for Industrial Processes.” 
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The General Electric Light Meter 
quickly and accurately tells whether 
your plant is sufficiently lighted for 
safe, easy seeing. Costs only $11.50. 
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THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 












































These machines mold rubber 





battery cases. Operators must 





see into the machines to place 








the charge and again to remove 
the finished case. 
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Faking Olive Oil 
Government uses new tes 


show when tea seed oil is m 
with real thing. 





Two years ago tea seed oil 
tually unknown. Last year 
ing imported at the rate of 
pounds a month. 
apparent reason for the increas 
ever-suspicious Food & Drug Ad 
tration began looking for the 
obvious reasons. 

The bureau took note of threc 
(1) Tea seed oil is tasteless 
color is almost identical with 
olive oil. (2) There is a duty of 
a Ib. on imported olive oil, but tea 
oil comes in duty free. (3) Tea 
oil is usually a little less than half 
price of olive oil. 


There wast 


Heavy Adulteration Found 

Investigations in the Orient an 
Mediterranean confirmed the bur 
suspicion that olive oil was being ; 
terated, frequently being cut as 
as 80°. No danger to healt 
involved. 

Knowledge, however, was on 
and proof was another. It was a 
ter of some months until chemist ] 
Fitelson, chief analyst in F&DA’s N 
York office, had invented and perf 
a test to determine the presence of 
seed, sufficiently sensitive and foolpr 
to stand up in a court trial 

That test is a color variation 
When three or four chemicals 
added to test samples in pres 
amounts and following a pres 
formula, pure olive oil first 
green, then pale pink, finally brox 
gray. Pure tea seed oil turns bs 
then an intense red which grad 
fades. Mixtures show a transi 
color proportional in intensity to 
amount of tea seed present. Con 
that it would faithfully reflect adul 
tions of even 1% or 20, F&DA t 
its first case into court last sun 
against Cosmos Food, Inc., of I 
Mass., charging that the Cosmos 
uct labeled olive oil was largel 
seed oil. The jury awarded a 
decision of guilty. 


I 


Loses Second Test Case 





Last month F&DA initiated a se 
test case against Agash Refining Co 
Brooklyn. The bureau held that 
oil contained a relatively small pro; 
tion of the tea seed adulterant, but 
the fact of adulteration and the d 
could be shown by the Fitelson t 
The judge who heard the case—F&D 
regrets the lack of a jury—didn’t 

things that way and acquitted 

Agash Co. Packers, wholesalers, a: 
other big buyers of olive oil are 
sidering application of the Fitelson t 
to all their purchases. 


ag 
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Our AGENT is 
wrapped up in 


your HARTFORD" 


policy... 


He’s 


reliable service, to look out for your interests, 


in it, heart and soul. In it to give you 


to help you in case you have a loss. 

Agents of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company stand ready at all times 


to give you useful information. They will show 











Whatever it is... wherever it is... insure it in the I 
Hartford. For nearest agent phone Western Union 
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John Wisemen 


No, 2272 


HARTFORD. 


you how Hartford Insurance provides genuine 
security, with no possibility of assessment, 
and at reasonable cost. 

Our business is conducted on the tried and 
true basis of agency service. Our competent 
agents—some 17,000 in number—serve in 


every state of the Unionand throughout Canada. 

















*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

















and perfected 
STAINLESS STEEL 
fencing... 


Another PAGE famous first in fencing! 
Page- Allegheny Stainless Steel fencing was 
pioneered and perfected to provide im- 
munity to rust without protective coating, 
tensile strength four times that of low 
carbon steel, long life, sheer beauty. It is 
possible to use lighter gauge Stainless Stee! 
wire to secure strength equal to much 
heavier fences. 


*One of 5 Superior Metals 


PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 
metals to meet every condition in fencing 
—Page P-12 Copper-bearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 
Page- Allegheny Stainless Stecl and Page 
genuine Wrought Iron. 


92 Association Members 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete 
responsibility in fence erection service, 
estimates and consultation are located con- 
veniently throughout the United States— 
associated to serve you wherever you are. 


Fence Facts Free 


Your inquiry directed to 
either of the offices listed 
below will bring illustrat 
ed information and name 
of Page Fence expert 
nearest you. 

Page Fence is a product of the Page 

Steel & Wire Division of Ameri- 

can Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s First Wire Fence — Since 1883 











Metals in 
Review 


@ World production, consumption, 
prices (daily for 1936) including 
the standard Engineering & 
Mining Journal metal price chart 
showing the trends from 1897. 


@ The economical and statistical 
position of the major nonferrous 
metals by internationally known 
authorities with charts in color 
showing the trends in the uses 
for four major metals for the 
period 1929 to 1936. 


@ A sixteen page reprint of fac- 
tual data. Price twenty-five 
cents, postpaid, while they last. 
Address Engineering & Mining 
Journal, 330 West 42nd St., 
N.Y.C., U.S.A. 
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New Tax Upsets Dividend Policics 


percentage of income. 


’ 


THIS much can now safely be said about 
the undistributed earnings tax: It revo- 
lutionized the dividend practices of 
| American business in 1936, 

Whereas normally, industry has pa d 
out from 60%; to 65%e of earnings and 
retained 35% to 40% tor expansion 
and a rainy day, last year 42 major 
companies, with combined earnings of 
more than a billion, disbursed dividend 
checks amounting to 79.5¢¢ of net in 
come. In other words, they plowed 
back only 20.5 of earnings into the 

| business. 

In 1935, 
emerging from the depression and di 
rectors were feeling indulgent toward 

| stockholders after the lean and hungry 


? 


when business was just 


years from 1921 through 1934, the 4: 
above-mentioned companies paid out 
64.6°% of their earnings. But in 1936 
a year of brisk earnings expansion, 
when building up a surplus residue of 
| cash might be presumed to be in order 
directors saw fit to push even more 
|; money out. 
For that the Revenue Act of 
| must be given most of the credit (from 


1936 


{point) and most 


the government's stand] 
of the blame (from industry’s view 
| of it). 


Weigh Long-term Policy 


But whether the undistributed earn- 
ings tax will have a permanent effect 
policy is some- 


on corporate dividend 


thing else again. The law was passed 
Corporation manage 
ments have an unlimited time 
to ponder its effects. The instanta 
neous reaction was to pay as little as 
possible in taxes, pending further con- 
sideration of long-term policy. Thus 
National Dairy Products said this to 
stockholders in the annual report: 

“Until your management knows what 
action, if any, Congress may take [in 
the future} in connection with the sur- 
tax ., the board of directors can- 
not determine its dividend policy. At 
present it is the thought to con- 
tinue the present rate and wait 
until the last quarter to consider what 
further any, should be 
declared.” 

It is significant, that Na- 
tional Dairy squeezed five dividends in 
during 1936, as with the 
usual four quarterlies; 
companies did likewise. Some com- 
i Joseph Bancroft & 
paid no dividends, and ac- 
cepted the brunt of the full tax burden 
(BW—A pr10°37.p55). Others, like 


lid not 


dividends, if 


however, 


compared 
and many other 


such as 


| Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck, 


Leading companies last year paid out unusually high 
But in future years they are 
apt to be more conservative. 


paid out nearly all earnings 
dends and then sold new stock to 
holders to reimburse the treasur 


But in most cases, the m 
adopted to reduce the tax (BU 
36,p13) were stopgaps. And 


more than likely that if no cha 
made in the law during this year 
managements will accept it as 
able; will go back to their forn 
and will withhold a certain port 
carnings as a against 
sion and as a fund for 
sion. If that is done, then the r 
earnings tax will become a regu 
expense, and 
fixed < 


backlog 


future <« 


recurring business 
have to be 


against plowed-back earnings. 


considered a 


Big Firms Pay Out More 


Policies varied widely. But as 
eral rule larger corporations last 
paid out a greater proportion of 
ings in the form of dividends 
smaller enterprises Thus, 13 
panics with net income of mor 
$20,000,000 each during 1936 pai 
82.1% of their earnings; 29 comp 
with net under $20,000,000, pa 
only 739%. From that, alone, th 
clusion would be justified that tl 


ee 
ger companies were better able to 
the tax than the smaller industrial 


But another fa 
companies in 1936 paid ¢ 


Ss 7% 


is significant. 
large 
dividends 
ings than they did in 1935, wher 
small companies only boosted the 
idend payments, relative to ¢ 
by 15.7%. 
larger companies were in a better | 
tion either (1) to spare the cas 
(2) to replenish cash than small « 
panies (BW’—Apr10°37,p56) 


One thing the undistributed earn 


more or th 


+} 


The inference is that 


tax proves 1s that reports to sto k 
different 


ers can be very from re; 
that companies make to the gov 
ment. In most cases, corporations 
a lower retained earnings tax 


would appear to be required in the | 
of earnings 
Corporation 
large, try to show 
annual report the 
business. However, that isn’t any 
factor in the financial statement | 
sented to Uncle Sam; there are cert 
statutory deductions allowed and 
corporations take them when the inco: 
tax return is filed. These deductio: 
accountants feel, aren't mecessary in 
ports to stockholders. Some, like « 


reported to stockhold 
managements, by 
stockholders in 
status of 


true 


pletion, are capital deductions and t 
belongs to the 


reserve stockholder 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 





| Disteibuting a Billion | 


(There’s no doubt now about 
that undistributed earnings 
tax ) 


The Revenue Act of 1936 was 
designed to expel corporate earn- 
ings in the form of dividends; and 
it did. Last year, 42 companies 
with aggregate earnings in excess 
of $1,000,000,000 paid out 79.5% 
in the form of dividends. That 
was a 23.1% increase over 1935, 
when only 64.6% of earnings was 
paid out in dividends. The fol- 
lowing table shows the percentage 
of dividends paid last year, when 
the undistributed earnings tax was 
in effect, and in 1935, when such 
a tax was virtually unheard of: 


% f Farnines 
Paid Out in Dividends 
m pany 1936 1935 


ed Chemical 54.0 72.4 
erican Can. 88.6 88. 
Radiator & S. § 65.9 
Rolling Mill 88.6 
Smelting & Refining 72 
erican Tobacco 129. 
erican Woolen 77 
er 68. 
intic Refining 51. . 
hlehem Steel 73.8 . O GET the latest news delivered to plete “cooperative service 
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= a to obtain many items with a single or« 


. 4 5. An information service that gives 
to thousands of other business men. SOGnEee SoetenD Shes 6 
latest unbiased product-and-pric« 


—supplies it, not only to you, but also 
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rnational Harvester 
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nanecott Ina similar way a recognized industrial without bother or del 
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vides a “cooperative service” in your “cooperative service” with other plants 

tional Dairy locality that enables you to avoid work in your neighborhood, you can obtain 
tional Distillers 8 5% and expense in getting the bulk of your what you want, when you want it, and 

National Lead industrial supplies and equipment. He at a cost that reflects the economies of 
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S. Rubb | of the Industrial Supply Research Bureau, 7th and Bainbridge Streets, Richmond, Va.; 
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tax at all, but whose tax on an ag 8 Ay neh Bag meted A og ey MARYLAND 
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Holding your own as a 
business executive— 


clarified 
and made 
easter 
by these books 








THERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 
7 volumes, 54 x 8 2013 pages, illustrated 


ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 

to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling, of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


hese books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell vour ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjec ts covered in the Library 


In these books vou will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or ineficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to vou todav. 


10 days’ free examination; small monthly payments 


How the books fit vour own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than vou would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 
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: McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. : 
. 
° 330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. : 
: Send m the Rusiness Executive Library 7 volumes, 1 tr d, for » days’ fr H 
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for this succinctly and finally: 
provision has been made for 5 
undistributed profits as there are 
tory deductions in excess of the 
not distributed.” 

Out of 26 companies analy: 
Business Week, 16 paid surtaxes 
were lower than earnings re ports 
have indicated they should be 
paid taxes in excess of the con 
taxes, and two paid no taxes | 
dividends far exceeded income 
Roebuck, as an example, provid 
a surtax of $575,000, whereas 
left over (according to its rep 
stockholders) only $751,000 afte: 
tributing $30,485,000 in divid 












Surtax Puzzle 


Some corporations provided for a 
higher undistributed earnings tax 
than their annual reports to stock 
holders indicated was required; other 
corporations provided less; and si 
provided just about enough. The r 
son for the differentials between 
ports to stockholders and actual si 
tax provisions is that companies fr 
quently keep their own accounts on 
a different basis from the accour 
which are kept (and reported) for t 
purposes. 

Here are samples of 1936 surtaxes 
from a selected group of corporatior 
Business Week has computed wl 
the surtaxes would be if the sole « 
trolling factors were (1) earnings as 
reported to stockholders and (2) divi. 
dends actually paid out. 





Computed § 
tax Based 
Earnings a 
Surtax Pro- Dividend 
vided in Am- Reported t 


Company nual Report Stockholder 


American Can .. None $150,000" 
American Rolling 

Mill oon $50,591 57,00 
American Smelt- 

ing = 220,000 451,000" 
American Woolen 47,485 46,00¢ 
Atlantic Refining 3,145 §29,000* 
Bethlehem Steel. . 180,000 416,000* 
Chrysler . 1,200,000 1,018,00¢ 
Continental Can. . 1,000 5 ,000* 
DuPont . . 2,148,000 1,709.00 
General Electric. 300,000 69,006 
General Foods. . 269,236 251,00¢ 
General Motors. 2,395,283 3,086,000 
Goodrich ‘ 370,000 946,000* 
Int'l Harvester... 2,000,000 2,.300,000* 
Liggett & Myers. 38,459 §8,000* 
McKesson & Rob- 

bins anesenee 62,013 363,000" 
Montgomery 

MEE dadaseed 400,000 90,000 
National Dairy. . 8,000 617 ,000* 
National Distil- 

lers 50,536 257,000* 
Pittsburgh Plate 

Glass e 263,027 413,000* 
Republic Steel .. 950,000 1,001,000 
Sears, Roebuck. . 575,000 53.000 
U. S. Steel : 215,544 340,000" 
Westinghouse 

Elec. Mfg. ose 407,471 61,000 


+ Surtax provided by company’ exceeds 
computed tax. * Surtax provided by 
company is less than computed = tax 
7t Surtax provided by company is about 


the same as computed tax. 
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ompany explains the seemingly 
surtax in this way: “. . . The 
iation and reserve set by the com- 
are greater than the government 
s." Incidentally, after Sears paid 
ywernment $575,000, it carried to 
1s only $176,000. 
r security analysts, the provision 
indistributed earnings tax actually 
ip by a corporation is a clue to 
extent of earnings that a corpora- 
hides. For example, if a company 
a high surtax, even though most 
ts income is paid out in dividends 
(as in the case of Sears, Roebuck, 
General Electric, Westinghouse and 
others), then the implication is that its 
sort to stockholders is on a highly 


rc} 


( sone agp basis. Westinghouse, for | 


iple, provided for a $407,000 sur- 
tax yet its surplus for the year, as re- 
ported to stockholders, increased only 


$340,000—or less than the surtax. 


No Formalized Method 
Companies which are able to make 
itory deductions, either through 
ipping plants or r taking losses in their 


the reports to peer Fer (ta sa 
bly because the losses had been taken 

the company’s own books in pre- 
us years) can cut the tax sharply. 


The salient point about the whole | 


tax procedure is that there is no form- 
lized method. Some companies keep 
their accounts for stockholders more 
conservatively than the collector of in- 


ternal revenue insists that they keep | 
hem for tax purposes ; other companies 


keep them less conservatively; and still 
others keep their accounts along the 
same lines as the government requires. 
Take your choice. 

= 


Seek Mothproof Dye 


COINCIDENT with the opening of a 
new research greenhouse for the Pest 
Control Research Section of duPont’s 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wil- 
mington, Del., comes word that one of 
its most active research projects is that 
for a mothproof “dye” to be added to 
textiles and clothing during manufac- 
Researchers hope they will de- 
lop moth-proofing which is also 
proof against laundry and dry cleaner. 
Other projects aim at control of such 
sts as Japanese beetles, coddling 
ths, fungi, bacteria, and the ubiqui- 
is termite. DuPont entomologists, 
lant pathologists, and chemists have 
en given the most modern equipment 
r fighting the war on enemies whose 
st to mankind probably exceeds six 
llion dollars annually. All will co- 
erate in developing new protective 
iting materials for fruit, nursery 
tock, and vegetables; non-poisonous 
ngicides for stored agricultural prod- 
ts; wood preservatives ; aatial for 
ced extermination. 
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A KNIFE THAT CUTS 


Keep quality up and bring cost dow: 
This is the two-edged demand of modern bond paper 
Edwards Bond has been scientifically designed to strike tl 
ance between quality and price. ¢e This new paper is a prod 
most recent developments in paper-making. Actual conditions in 
rooms and offices were studied, and John Edwards Bond was designed to 
satisfy them. There is no guesswork about its quality, for every run of 
this unusual paper is pre-tested at the mill before shipment. e If you are 
seeking an economical bond paper thdt is especially suited to volume runs 
of letterheads and business forms, make a thorough test of John Edwards 
Bond. The superior quality which casual examination suggests, will b 
decisively confirmed by your printed results. e To get acquainted send 
for a free copy of JOHN EDWARDS ALMANAC for Bond Paper Users 
—a twelve-month assortment of worthwhile ideas for better letterheads, 


business-getting order blanks, and more attractive business forms. Simply 


sign the coupon and attach it to your business letterhead. Your copy of 


this novel idea portfolio will be mailed to you promptly. 


JOHN EDWARDS BOND 


is one of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin, makers of NEKOOSA BOND, 
NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND, and NEKOOSA LEDGER 


Gentiemen: Send me a copy of JOHN EDWARDS ALMANAC 


Please attach this coupon to your business letterhead. 
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are begging for cars. 





Detroir (Business Week Bureau) 

Its factories again occupied by active 
workers instead of sitdowners, the mo- 
tor industry is shifting production into 
high gear for a mad dash through the 
spring season. Barring further labor 
trouble, the speed during April, May, 
and June promises to come close to 
that in the memorable days of '29. 

The first quarter's performance gives 
the tip-off as to what is ahead. Even 
the worst strikes in the industry's his- 
tory couldn’t keep production and sales 
from being startlingly large. Output 
is put at 1,283,000 units, or 14% 
up from the same quarter of '36. Pas- 
sengcer car registrations are even more 
impressive, climbing to 838,600 units. 
That is 200% higher than the first quar- 
ter a year ago and (rub your eyes) 
slightly better than in 1929. One 
should) remember, however, that car 
sales have been stimulated by an un- 
usually open winter and by the fact 
that in some cases dealers were heavily 
stocked in anticipation of strikes. 

The dealer's problem today is not 
to sell cars; it is to make deliveries 
on orders already placed. Well over 
500,000 cars will come off assembly 
lines this month. The year's peak 
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Auto Industry Rushes Production 


Unless there’s new labor trouble, the speed in the 
present quarter will approach that of °29. 
Price advances debated. 


Dealers 


of 550,000 to 600,000 units is ex- 
pected in May, with June likely to be 
close to that level. 

Conservatively the current quarter's 
production should be 1,650,000 units, 
the first half’s not far under 3,000,- 
000. This is more cars than were made 
in the entire 12 months of any year 
from 1931 to 1934, inclusive. Last 
year 2,594,824 cars were built from 
Jan. 1 to June 30. 

General Motors intends to keep its 
foot all the way down on the car pro- 
duction accelerator this quarter. Chrys 
ler. will operate at capacity up into 
August. Hudson has a backlog of 
35,000 orders. Ford, deliberately hold 
ing down production to 6,000 cars a 
day to avoid taking advantage of his 
competitors’ strike troubles, has given 
word to boost the rate to 7,000. The 
president of a company in the medium- 
price field wails, “If I could build an- 
other thousand cars a day in April and 
May, I wouldn’t have to sell them. Our 
dealers would fight for them.” 

Chrysler and Hudson emerged from 
their strikes without too much damage 
in a sales way. In fact, the latter 
claims it saw a strike coming last De- 
cember, and began stocking dealers in 
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OUT OF PLACE—When it fell to Walter P. Chrysler to sign the agreement bringing 
the strikers back into the plants—this time as workers, not sitdowners—he set his signa- 
ture first in the column designated for the union. Then he crossed out his name and 
signed again on his own side. Apr. 6's treaty ended a 30-day strike and gave the 
United Automobile Workers what amounts to preferential status in the Chrysler plants. 
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When the 


anticipation of it. 
broke, dealers had a seven week 
ply of cars and they haven't 

order. Retail sales of over 12.00% 
sons and Terraplanes during 


made a seven-year record for 
month, bear out Hudson's cont< 

Always barring further 
strikes, the motor industry stil 
1937 as a five-million-car year 
figure can be attained, even if th 
of increase over a year ago slips 
With car buyers conscious that |} 
prices are inevitable, thousands ar 
pected to make purchases befor 
increases are slapped on. There 
other angles, too. Model change 
1938 will be slight, hence the to 
season in late summer will be s! 
and production volume less aff 
Then the New York Show is set 
Oct. 27, earliest on record, insur 
long fall selling season for ‘38 m 
Price Rise Will Come Quietly 

No one in Detroit, probabl; 
even top-flight car executives, k: 
when car prices will be hiked 
an advance must be made before 
current season ends, it may be don 
raising a few models quietly. Gr 
ally the whole line would be br 
up to the higher level. There wi 
no beating of publicity tom-toms. 

As a matter of interest, every 
company is waiting for the other 
low to make the first price mov 
all are eyeing Ford. If he 
choose to keep prices down, con 
tors are going to have some slee; 
nights. 

Car prices have been mounting 
over two years. One car in the 
price market has a tag on its cu 
models $11 higher than on '36 mo 
the "36 models in turn were $50 hi 
than the °35. Welcoming back the 
ers who deserted to the low-price 
ket during the depression, me 
price car companies have in their 
the problem of not boosting prices 
much that they may drive custo 


1 


back again to the light-car field 


/ 


Not Afraid of Advance 

The industry isn't fearful 
modest increase in prices might s 
down car purchases. It points out 
people always have the buying 
when the general price swing 1s 
ward in all commodities, and says 
car prices haven't yet got within s 
of the spot where the customer is g 
to think a couple of times before 
ing down the first payment. Th 
another element to consider too. 7 
retail buyer won't actually have to s! 
out all of the increase. As new car p1 
go higher, used car values follow 
trade-in allowances are more lib 
This will tend to cancel out part of 
increase. 

In addition to rising costs of 
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A little cotton ‘~) and a little vinegar ‘) 


It’s made from one of the six 
different du Pont Plastics* 
you ought to know more about 


F COURSE, it’s not as simple as it 
( ) sounds. It took years of painstak- 
* research to learn how to make this 
wie transformation. Treated and 
rocessed under the supervision of 
expert chemists, cotton linters and 
cetic acid become the base of 
du Pont’s beautiful cellulose acetate 
lastic, “Plastacele.” 
Lampshades, costume jewelry. and 
iny other products used every day 
ity have been made from this plastic. 
he plastic sheet that makes your car 
ndshield shatter-proof was formed 
} rincipally from cellulose derived 
from cotton linters, treated with 
etic acid. Chemical research con- 
erted these and other raw materials 
to their present form. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


The wonderful du Pont plastic ma- 
terials now available to industry are 
primarily the product of increasing 
chemical research. It is natural that 
du Pont’s program of “Better things 
for better living—through chemistry” 
should make it a leader in the plastics 
industry. There are no less than six 
different plastic materials made by 
du Pont today, each with special prop- 
erties and characteristics. It is prob- 
able that at least one of these plastics 
can be used to advantage in your busi- 
ness. 

Du Pont maintains a special techni- 
cal advisory service to help manufac- 
turers and designers adapt plastics to 
make their products better, more beau- 
tiful, less expensive to produce. Why 
not make use of this service, which has 
already proved so helpful to many 
manufacturers? E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Plastics Department— 
Industrial Division, Arlington, N. J. 


} 
‘ 


become this lovely bracelet! 


AMONG DU PONT'S LINE OF PLASTICS ARE 


“Pyralin” cellulose nitrate p 


1..] . 


etate | last 


cast phe nolic resin; “Lucite” methy 


cele ‘ celiuiose ac 


crylate resin, 

These four plast cs are available in sheet 
rods, and tubes. For injection and pre 
molding, there are: “Plastacele” l 
acetate molding powder, and “I 


methyl methacrylate molding powder 


PLASTICS 
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\ FIREPROOF SAFE ON WHEELS 


‘Ss Independents Pushing Up 












IT’S EASY... with KARDEX VERTICAL VISIBLE 
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1937 = a: Week 


Business Abroad 


European democracies score important victories which 
help to pave way for economic discussions and pos- 


sible disarmament plans; gold and trade are involved. 














Special Report 
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| terials and labor, car mak 
new worry. some of them if 


and 
resulted in a drop of 15% in 
ductivity of their workers. th 
ing manufacturing expenses 


that labor strife unionizat 


costs, mainly by installing high 
tion machinery. 


| 
| dustry is working feverishly 


Outlook for 1938 


Opinions differ regarding 
There is a minority school of 
which believes the industry is 
a setback, with total Output n« 
ranging from 4,000,000 to 4,‘ 
cars. The majority clings to the 
that the industry has another 
unusual prosperity ahead. It is 
ing up its opinion by spending 
lions for expansion. Now almost 
ing the bonds of its plant cay 











A FIREPROOF SAFE ON WHEELS... 
This new 
ally locks 


ledeer tray closes and automati- 
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IT’S EASY... with KARDEX VERTICAL VISIBLE 


v isible for in- 


completely protecting contents 








Account 
Colored signals indicate cur- 


“JONES and Company has stopped buying records. names are 


Brown's account is over credit authori- stant finding. 


rent condition of individual accounts 


Smith has just paid up in tee 
Sheets can be removed or inserted in a sec- 


vation... 
Alre ady for ov er-worked credit manacers, 
new Kardex Vertical Visible presents a run- 
fire of hard-hitting facts like these. 


ond. Executive time in analyzing accounts 


is only a fraction of that by other methods 


ning 
Records may be protected for one or two 


One glance and the status of as many as 27 
against fire. 


hours 
Kardex really vet your money back 


qpute ker. W heeled to your desk-side, K ardex 


accounts is flashed by colored signals. 
does 





\ flip of a slide and 27 more accounts are 


exposed. You know exactly where your 
t . . . Vertical Visible helps eut credit losses, 
money ts in five minutes time. 
> . speeds collections. Mail the coupon now. 
This Kardex invention brings five advan- 


tages to machine or pen-posted ledger 


SSS CCC eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
. 

G-342 

N.Y 
Without obligation, please send new book 
on Kardex Vertical Visible 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept 
165 Washington Street, Buffalo, 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


MMreet 





City State 


Chrysler is said to be due for 
manufacturing operations outsid 
igan, including a plant to 
transmissions. 

The industry hasn’t changed its 
about holding down tool and d 
penditures for "38 cars. Motor « 
will be insignificant; radiators 
hoods will be altered just enoug 
give a new facial expression. 1 
may be further converts to the 
drive transmission and at least one ¢ 
eral Motors division is figuring « 
automatic transmission as opt 
equipment. Such transmissions 
been used with marked success ir 
bus field. Chicago Motor Coach ¢ 
has operated 101 double-deck 
equipped with the “mono-drive” 
matic transmission over two n 
miles. This transmission is 1( 
lighter and 5 in. shorter than the 
ventional type of transraission wi 
replaced. 


C 


Independents Pushing Up 


Independent car companies « 
to give an excellent account of 
selves. Nash delivered more ca 
March than in any month since 
and its registrations are double 
of last year. Studebaker had the 
March and best first quarter in « 
years. Willys built 9,395 cars 
March, has turned out 28,602 
new cars, and now has 2,100 dist: 
tors covering 90° of the United St 
Graham-Paige finds business so 
that its April sales quota has 
upped 30°. 

Not the least proof of the pul 
buying splurge is the upswing of 
in the higher-price brackets. Cad 
LaSalle’s retail 
were 30° greater than its previous 
time high ; 


deliveries last 


Lincoln-Zephyr sold 
cars at retail in March, the hig 
number since the car first 

| 


duced in October, 1935 Pa kard 
been breaking records every mont 


far this year 


was 
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Business Abroad 


BUSINESS WEEK 


European democracies score important victories which 


help to pave way for economic discussions and pos- 
sible disarmament plans; gold and trade are involved. 


e has its little Hitlers in many cou 


] 


s which must have been disgusting to the real 


o's position in Spain ts proba 
hs that he has been waging war 
Degrelle, would-be leader of 
in a Brussels election which prob- 
marks the lly 


passing of a reall 
1s threat of a dictatorship for 
im. 


Dilemma in Spain 


[he Spanish situation is still the 


serious immediate threat to peace 

in Europe. There is no doubt that the 
Franco forces are badly demoralized 
\ ind badly in need of Italian reinforce- 
ts if they are to hold their own or 

a victory. But it is doubtful if 

Mussolini will provide that aid, in spite 

ot the threat of a loss of prestige if he 

backs out now from an enterprise which 


he has sponsored so blatantly. 
9 There are several reasons for believ- 
Tineee ing that international efforts are being 
POL, to wind up the Spanish affair 
( without too much loss of face on any 
side. The Germans have been quietly 
withdrawing their support. The Italo- 


German hold on their rear flank in Cen- 

















“AND NOW TO WORK”™—So Paul van 


Zeeland, economist-premier of Belgium, 
closed his declaration to after 
\pr. 11’s balloting had shown the great 
majority in his country behind him, 
nd had left hopeful supporters of Fascist 
Degrelle bewildered at their defeat. 
Strengthened by the voters’ verdict, the 
premier occupied himself at once with 
international negotiations that may eventu- 
in an economic conference 


elec tors. 





was 


for the contro 
a Belgian Nazi party, s ttered a stit 


' 
week two of em sult 


ntries Last of th 
Leader in Berlin. General 
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] ] > * , +) 
bly weaker now than at any time in the nine 


| of Spain. And in Belgi 





tral has weakened consideral 
in recent months and caused both « 
them to act a little 


the Iberian peninsula where there is 


Europe 
} 
more cautiously in 
constant danger of stirring up serious 
trouble with Britain and France 

the growth of a marked and open anti 


, ’ 
Italian sentiment in London, coupled 
with a rapid stiffening of the British 
attitude as the rearmament pro; ram 


develops, has given Mussolini cause to 


consider future moves more seriously, 
especially since he ts fully aware of the 
artificiality and the mutual 
assistance ties with Germany. 


To counteract news of the 


} 
weakness ol! 


} 
aisastrous 


defeat of sectors in Spain manned by 


Italian troops, and to maintain his 
prestige, Mussolini rushed his capable 


young Foreign Minister and 


to Belgrade to sign a new Italo-Yugo- 
slav treaty before the Yugoslavs be- 
came involved in a Little Entente 
agreement which would make it impos 
for Mussolini to obtain all that 
he felt he must to make 

home. i 
wringing out of the 
large concessions for Yugoslav 
to Italy and the promise not to support 
Hungary's ever-present demands for a 
revision of territorial boundaries in 
Central Europe. Italian newspapers em- 
phasized only the fact that Belgrade 
had recognized the African empire. 


son-in law 


sible 
a showing at 
but only after 


| 
reluctant Ciano 


Belgrade signed, 


c xports 


No Fascism for Belgium 


The defeat of the Rexist candidate in 
Belgium is in some respects more im- 
portant. It marks the defeat of a fascist 
candidate who, in a short but boisterous 
career, has attempted to foist on Bel- 
gium a dictatorial form of government 
admittedly copied after Berlin and 
Rome. While it does not necessarily 
mean the end of the fascist movement 
in Belgium, it probably means that it is 
on the wane. 

As a background for the negotiations 
going on in Brussels this weck, it is 
perfect. Dr. Schacht, real brains of Ger- 

; ; 
many’s economic planning program, ar- 
rived in the Belgian capital just after 
the Degrelle deteat to negotiate 
trade arrangements with the Belgians. 
Dr. Schacht, though recently admitted 
to the Nazi party in Germany, is the 
Berlin official most acceptable to foreign 


bankers in almost any world capital and 





. ° > 
Special Report 

1. What are the real chances of 
war in Europe? 

2. Will London «: 

take 


cconomic 


Washington 
lanning a we 
When? Will 


disarmament come out of such a 


the lead in p 


conterence 


conterence ? 

3. Why is England’s change ot 
front the most significant factor in 
the Furope an situation 

1. What is the prospect of a shift 
in German production from 
; 


OOner tans 
S How Hitler he at ixed it 
' ! 


i world peace decal 


6. How is Soviet gold forcis 


can 


revision in Europe's attitude toward 
an international “bargain 

Business Week's foreign edit 
home from a tour of Europe during 
talked 


government and inc 


which he with leaders in 


lustry on qu 


tions like these, which are now of 
vital importance to American bi 
ness, will report in the May 1 


issue on the answers he got or 


make for 


Was 


enabled to himself. 














igh whom it is hoped | eT 
many can be coOaxca into schcin I 
international economic rehabilitatios 
While tne B iians are no 
sounding out Dr. $ 
projects for the lowering of tra 


_ 
ricrs and iooseni 


ng up of foreign 
I i 


they are reported bluntly to have ret 

to provide credits to Germany for 
purchase of large quantities of copy 
from the Belgian Congo, at least 
there are assurances that it will not b 


This 1S obvi iy 
Paris and Londor 


ireams Of an ccor 


used for armaments. 
a move inspired by 
where there ar 


} 


conference based on a thoro igh-pgoins 
agreement to cut the arms progr 

Talk of an economic conference 
premature is thinking 
terms of many months, possibly a y 
Bute the 


indicates that diplomats are thinking 


1 
uniess onc 


talk is significant be 


along this line and that preliminar 
noves can be made to fit into a pattern 
which will naturally lead to a world 


wide agreement First u 
in this direction are 


portant mx 
ex ted to 
' 


from the Imperial Conference wi 
will follow the London corot 
After that, Eur pe, at least, and pr 
ably the United States, are lool 

an Anglo-American trade accord » 
will assure the s ess of the princi 
of the Hull trade program and § 
just the boost necessary to put it a 
in countries which so far have | 
reluctant to accept it. 


The recent flurry 
(page 67) is another indi 


move likely to be a part of the worl 


I 

economic program. France is alread 

anticipating that Washington will ult 
ately lower the | Id 


price paid for goid in 














order to stem the influx of the metal 
Britain admittedly would like a cheaper 
pound if and when the rearmament 

gram slackens, in order to give Brit 
ish exp rts a boost whi h will b b 


rs who might otherwise fin 


} | } 
themscives unempioy¢ i 


There is 


+} P . | a 
question that the three will coopera 


when the time comes 
Union is also in 
Moscow is reported to 
$200.000.0 ) In 


in a new plan 
soviet 
] - 
gold picture. 
have shipped nearly 


gold to London in the last month in an 


effort to build up foreign exchange 
credits in case of an emergency. Finar 

cial circles are w itching development 

closely for, at the first sign of a disarma 
ment program, the Russians can be ex 
pected to spend heavily abroad for the 
things they are now depriving them 


finance a huge 
hey might, 
gold reserve second only to the United 
States, even become an important cred 
itor nation, making loans to nations 
they wish to cultivate politically 


, 
scives Of in order to 


defense program. with a 


S @ = 

Soviet Union 
Moscow boosts trade with 
Spain. Stakhanovism forces 
new norms for industry. 


Moscow (Cab/e)—Soviet trade 


le 

Spain has mounted tremendously since 

tr Oo tbreak ot the CIN | war las ] ] 

with particularly large gains registe 

in January and Februar f this y 
ring which period the trade turnover 

equalled 64° of the total turnover for 





ts $1,100,000 
turnover was $6,500,000 
Exports to Spain this year in order of 


importan 


ce were grain, oil, cotton, auto 


Otive transport units, coal, timber, and 
fertilizers Imports were f { 
1 } 7 
lead In the past few months, the 


tin 1 citrus If s 
now in no R SSia 
I view of the Ww 
t s with Spa n, the Kr 
eated the new post 
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CRIMP IN KRUPP 


last January declared the 
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more than the plant managers 
revision will be made strictly 
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Germany 
New 


decrees limit cities 


At Germany's great metallurgical plant. the Krupp 
first dividend in 20 
destined probably for armament, is forged under a 15,000 ton hydraulic press This 
month marks the 125th anniversary of the birth of Alfred Krupp, founder. 
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which extensive construction can 
continue during steel shortage. 
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Great Britain 


Soaring newsprint 
British press. Rising materials 
costs curtail non-arms busine-s. 
Motor manufacturers 
plate cooperative enterprises. 


prices stir 


contem- 
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Uninterrupted Work—Undisturbed Kest 


ROBERI LUND, # 
I i ( 
f : T I 
ar tt goo t t 
pe il atten ' 
mie i am « 
Worar t 





They're ¢oing where 














the business Is 
... Bv Pullman 


O.C. HUFFMAN, President 


Continental Can Company, writes: 


I have taken frequent trips during my many years in 
business and have often admired the comfort, conven 
ience and safety of Pullman service. When it has been 
necessary for me to do certain work or hold confer 
ences in a Pullman drawing room or compartment | 
have found the facilities well adapted for such pur 
poses. | have always experienced an unusual feeling 


of safety in traveling in a Pullman 
+ 
I> - 
(“k t , / 
(_& Kt Kft wer 


Weekly Trek Is No Hardship 
HOWARD FE. BLOOD 


i Borg - ( 
ui Mv week het 
t (I i i i i 
a! “ : 
aval P an i 
The re-awakening in American business is wecompanied by a substantial 


crease in business travel. | xeculives are actively seeking business where 





business is. And they are depending on Pullman to deliver them in top pl 
One Hundred 4/0 Room Hotels ik il ‘ ondition at each dav’s job rests d, refreshed, re addy ! Trave ling DY night, 
( e 1 ‘ ed 1otels wit! } 5 roo! > eac : | 
me hundred hot = rooms each, they save the daytime for business . .. a saving of time quickly trans 
would have been needed nightly to care for the ; : , : 
: 0 ~ ro ‘ . - . e e enjoy r the security otf safe t 
passengers sleeping in Pullman cars in 1936. into a saving of money. Further, they are enjoying t rity of 
Che essence of Pullman service is comfortable port ition the safest in the world! When vou leave your desk to go wl 
ravel b g and by d -toge . , . 
travel by night and a gether with the business is. it will pay you to go by rail in Pullman comfort and safety 
safety unparalleled in transportation history. 
Not a life lost in 17 billion passenger miles, IH! PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 
, ¢ P at of, ‘ ; ‘ "TTL ‘ ; . 
Pullman and Rail —The safe way to go and the sure way to get there ULLMA 
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SHIP BIRTH—The sister ship of the Queen Mary being built at Clydebank, 


and now known simply as Number 552 is 


last September, the 


rising 
52 is expected to slide 


Scotland, 
amid a grove of metal trees. Begun 
down the ways at the end of this year. 


British shipbuilding now has about a million tons of merchant vessels under construction. 


newsprint w | not rise above $55, 
(page 2), but his motive 1s to reas- 
sure new spaper sharcholders. His 
Daily Expr admits the newsprint 
price in 1925 was $77. Therefore, 
with big new uses like textiles and plas- 
tics, by 1939 it may easily touch $75. 


In the meantime, Scandinavia is refus 


ing to book newsprint orders for next 
wrices If 
believed many 
ial ncw spapers will close down. 

urers have for 
been worried over the lim- 
ited quantities of steel available to 
them and the sharp increase in prices. 
been particularly 


thin steel sheets 


year at current 


tT 

| 

I 
shortage continues, it 1S 


newsprint 


pros in 
British motor manufact 


some time 


Ihe situation has 
acute in the case of 
for motor car bodies, 
which is considerably above the aver- 
age level in the United States. Vari- 
ous tentative steps have been taken in 
the past, including the formation of a 
bsidiary by the Austin Company 
called Turnstall Steels Ltd., which was 
build plant in the Midlands. By 
agreement with the steel manufacturers, 
however, this step was never taken. 

It is now reported that the position 
becoming so serious as far as deliv- 
eries are concerned, following the in- 
tense demand for steel not so much 
for direct arms purposes as in connec- 
tion with the industrial expansion ne- 
cessitated by rearmament, that the 

! 


¢ 


the price ol 


Is 


motor manufacturers are contemplating 
embarking on two cooperative ventures, 


one for steel, one for electrical parts. 


In the latter case, the monopoly in 
that field, controlled by Joseph Lucas, 
has been intensified by the duties on 
imported magnetos and _ distributors 
in effect since the war. 

It is understood that Mr. C. J. 
Bartlett, managing director of Vaux- 
hall Motors—the General Motors af- 


filiate and probably third largest pro 
ducer—is particularly well 

towards the scheme, which may hav: 
the backing of Morris Motors, Austins. 
and the Rootes group (Humber, Hill- 
man, Commer). 


dispose l 


" 

France 
Paris expects Washington to 
reduce the price of gold. Ger- 
many shows new willingness to 
bargain peace for colonies. 


Paris (Wireless)—The hesitancy of 
some American banks in buying in the 
world gold market is interpreted here 
as me as that Washington eventually 
will reduce the price of gold. This has 
created a new capital flow towards 
America to benefit from the current 
$35 rate. The French equalization 
fund is reluctant to intervene and lose 
gold until the international situation is 
clearer, and thus the franc has weak- 
ened, though this generally is believed 
to be temporary. 

The Bourse has reacted badly, par- 
ticularly on forced sales to pay for 
heavy speculative losses following the 
metal slumps. 

The church’s move branding Rexism 
helped create van Zeeland’s decisive 
victory in Belgium. Dr. Schacht is now 
in Brussels apparently negotiating for 
trade relations with the Congo; feelers 
are appearing again in the French 
and British press that Hitler is pre- 
pared to guarantee all frontiers, includ- 
ing Czechoslovakia, in return for the 
former German colonies and inter- 
national loan. Dr. Schacht eventually 


is coming to Paris and later will con- 
clude the 
tiations, now in 


Franco-German trade nego- 
their final stages. 





APRIL 
Canada 
Dominion expects to diya 
defense coordination at 1. :/,, 


in May. Alberta forgoes fe )or, 
loan for direct contract 
diation. 


Otrawa—The British Em; 
perial Conference in Lon 
month, to which Canadian 
sail in a few days, will explor 
possibilities of expanding Emy 
but trade and economics wil 
ond place to Empire defense. 
It is expected in Ottav 
self governing unit of the E: 
build up its own program | 
plan for coordin 
out this summer 
units in working out their ps 
It is virtually certain that 
be no serious move for an E 
fense pool under London contr 
tics in Canada rule that out 
should be desired. But there 
son why defense on _ strictly 
lines should not be amenabl 
pire coordination. 


ation will be 


to guide 


Effect of 


don meeting probab sly will be 
stimulation of the alre ady pr 


fense-consciousness of the 
and promotion of the idea of 
tion. With Canada see':ing 
its world trade, coordination has 
tical appeal. 

One of parliament’s final a 
closing its doors at the end of 


was to appropriate $1,000 
youth training scheme under 
eral labor department Pr. Vit 
expected to provide an equal 
and the pl. in is to fit unem iploye 
between 18 an 25 years for 


in industrial life through appr 
ship training. Industries making f 
tional development such as forestry 


mining will be favored. 


Alberta’s Finance Problem 


1! 


The province of Alberta will 
money for balancing its budget 
fiscal year by repudiation of « 
obligations but could have got 
eral “advance (with little likeliho« 
repayment ever being demanded) 
the same purpose if it hadn't rey 
ated. Ottawa is acting on the 
of the Bank of Canada that A 
by saving $3,400,000—through 
bond interest in half—can carry 
doesn’t need and shouldn’t have 
eral assistance such as was granted 
katchewan and Manitoba. The Bar 
Canada, reporting on Alberta's 
tion, deplores this repudiation as 
jurious to credit and likely to 
industrial development of the prov 

Reduction by 50% of all pr 
debts contracted before July 1, 1 
and payment of the balance over 
years is also provided for in a 
Aberhart bill. 
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Money and the Markets 


Washington would like to stop hot money, but denies 
plan to revalue the dollar or otherwise change gold 
policy. Any sudden action would jar world trade ‘ond 


hurt debtors, especially farmers. 
only things official about this gold mess are Washington's official denials that 
Yet it's clear that Washington woul 


means stemming the hot money infl 


facilitating 


iange in policy is now contemplate i 
embrace any feasible 
domestic economy 
and of stilling criticism 
it wouldn’t do any harm 
ry a little ch into the 

of the 


rency and banking 
; . = New York's 


: | Chase National 
ted States before reaching a verdict s 
' , apparently is not numbered 


"Wi 
20 will be lowered ; . . 
5* Id a those quaking over the imminence of 
tT Trt + > > 
—Or, to put it the war, or per- 
1 | 
the dollar will 


siastically 


guarding the dangerous inflation, of 


against 


control, 





{eanwhile, 
‘are Here 
Bank 


among 


resear No War S$ 


laws 


the price of 
$35 an ounce 

r way around, that 

revalued upward. 


currencies, 
trade _bar- 
the reverse 


collapse of 
sistence of nationalistic 
riers. In fact, quite 
seems to be the Chase’s attitude, for 
" os 

Law Sets Top Limit the bank has just opened a new 
branch on London's fashionable 
Berkeley Square. This Mayfair office 
will be its third London branch 
with Amer- 
already de- 


Of course, anything is possible in 
$ unpredictable era of streamlined 
rrency and 24-hour Treasury policy. 
None the less, the law 
nd rte topmost limit of revaluation of 
the dollar would be 60°7 of its former banks don't open 
ld value (as against its current for a two months 
060% valuation) ” And it is well the Chase expects to do business at 
0 ¢ re a . 4 4 4 . xa 

, the new stand. It is moving its 

to remember that Congress only last 
.! * : London main office to 6 Lombard 

nuary renewed the Gold Reserve Act 


The opening is umely, 
coronation visitors 
London in droves. But 
foreign branches 
tourist carnival; 


ican 
scending on 


is still the law, 








, - Street, opposite the Bank of England. 
134, so that a change seems hardly 


ninent. 
There is a way, 
rse. The Treasury does 
tion on the terms of gold purchases, 
ven though it can do little to taise 
price. Sec. Morgenthau could are: 
rease the handling charge, which _ on foreigners’ 
yy is 302 or 83¢ on an ounce of in the United 
Conceivably, the dollar could capital gains tax on 
ilued in foreign exchange by boost- from appreciation of capital 
the “seigniorage.” _ But both the free gold market; a tariff on gold 
and the practical advantages ing into the country; an embargo ¢ 


doubtful. gold 





These possibilities are only two of! 
the many suggested for control of hot 
money. Among others which have 
been carefully weighed in Washington 
An increased tax (it’s now 10°) 
income from investments 

States: 


if there’s a will, 
have dis- 


revival of the 


foreig ners’ profits 
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THE | 
MACHINE TOOL AGE 


Economical mass production, essential to the 
promotion of higher standards of living, has its | 
foundation in the Machine Tool Industry. In fact | 
many products now accepted as necessities of 
life cannot be produced commercially by hand. 

We have prepared a booklet on the Machine 
Tool Industry, its basic nature, and the in- 

creased productivity it generates. 


Copy will be sent upon request 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BAXKING 


NEW YORK CITY 








has let it go, intervening only when the 
110-to-the-pound ratio was approached. 
The franc is barely 0.15¢ above the 
“lower limit” of 4.3¢. Yet the pound 
has held like a rock, so if England 


wants a lower dollar-sterling ratio 
the market hasn’t been allowed to 
reflect it. 


Helping Hand Futile 

England has tried to help in the 
hot money dilemma by telling the Brit- 
ish investment trusts and insurance 
companies to keep their money at 
home. But that hasn't altered the fact 
that the United States is high bidder 


for Russian, French, South African, 
and Indian gold in London's open 
market 


Incidentally, that Russian gold story 
is packed with interest. Moscow is 
supposed to have sent nearly $200,- 
000,000 of gold to London—the story 
is so often repeated that it has gained 
credence. It also is assumed that a 
large part of this metal is destined for 
New York. The supposition is that 
the U.S.R.R. wants foreign balances in 
case the continuous sparks touch off 
the European powder mine. 

Some versions of the story go even 
further. They insist that London and 
Paris banks, acting for Moscow, asked 
Washington if the $35 price for gold 


could be guaranteed for 60 days 


Washington, of course, would refuse if 


such a request were made, because the 


gold price still, theoretically, is fixed 
every morning. 

Fiscal agents for the Russian govern- 
ment either can’t or won't verify these 
rumors. Yet several New York banks 
stopped bidding for gold in London 
at just about the time these rumors 
were going the rounds, because they 
didn’t want to get stuck on a lower 
domestic gold price while they had 
valuable cargoes on the high seas. One 
of the biggest banks, however, con- 
tinued to buy went prices warranted. 

The flow of gold to these shores 
since Apr. 1 surely indicates that (a) 
some importers aren’t worried, or (b) 
that they have been hustling to get 
metal in before a change in policy. 
For the Treasury bought and sterilized 
more than $85,000,000 in gold be- 
tween Mar. 31 and Apr. 12, and the 
inactive gold fund on the latter date 
exceeded $425,000,000. 


Cost Not Prohibitive 


Some fears are felt that this steriliz- 
ing will have an adverse influence on 
Treasury finances. The cost, though; 
is not yet up to $3,000,000 a year at 
current bill rates, hardly a startling 
figure in these days of huge deficits. 

Besides, President Roosevelt's efforts 
this week to cut the government's run- 
ning expenses brought a brisk spurt in 
Treasury bonds. 
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Ask Cotton Reforms 


Report of Sen. Smith’s co): :j), 
tee raps big firms and wry 
end of U.S. forecasts. 


On the now historical mor: 
Mar. 11, 1935, the price of 
futures crashed about $10 


Nearly a year later South ¢ 
Sen. Ellison Durant Smith, a 
vocate of cotton marketing 
launched a senatorial inquiry 
mine what happened that day ar 
if anybody, was responsible. 
Now, nearly two years at 
fateful day, the investigating 
has come back with a report 
wide range of marketing refor: 
to the heart of its chairman. 


Uncle Sam Blamed 


However, on the subject of 
bility for the price break, the « 
has very little to say. The | 
it can be placed, seems to be 
the door of the federal govern 
the government may have beer 
fied in stepping into cotton 
emergency, but its storage-loan 
gram and its crop limitation hay 
more harm than good and Unc! 
should get out of the cotton bus 
quickly as ever he can. And 
Smith, in strong language, cor 
the Department of Agriculture's 
tice of issuing cotton crop progn 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the gentleman 
South Carolina has given the rep 
the Senate Agriculture con 
(which he heads). He asks tl! 
cotton exchanges—particularly t! 
York Cotton Exchange—be allo 
year to consider and adopt the m 
ing reforms which the investigators 
are necessary. If, after the year 
markets haven’t put these reforms 
practice, he proposes to broaden 
Commodity Exchange Act suffi 
to allow their promulgation. 





What Committee Wants 


Some of the things he wants 
cotton markets to do are the follov 

Limit the open interest of any 
person or any single firm in any 
livery, and in all deliveries. (The 
mittee views with alarm the tremen 
concentration of cotton business 
hands of merchants such as And 
Clayton & Co. and George H. M 
den & Bros., who alone are sa 
handle 20% of the total.) 

Publish daily the volume of tras 
tions and the open interest. 

Restrict or prohibit margin cred: 

Eliminate the transferable featur 
delivery notices. 

Eliminate Southern deliveries or 
duce the number of delivery points 
future contracts. 

Limit the number of grade qual 
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may be included in any one unit 
livery. 

Ban clearances of trades on any ex- 

which have not been made 
blicly 

Restrict call sales. 

The New York Cotton Exchange is 
yet prepared to reveal its othicial 
le on any of the suggestions. It 

» secret, though, that the proposal 

to limit the open interest of any person 

r firm pours salt on wounds that have 

never healed; it’s the old argument be 

tween the four big spot houses and 
clearing members of the 

Exchange. 

On the subject of government crop 
sorts, Sen. Smith’s committee ts 
tive in its assertion that 
it best, nothing more than 
It approves of periodic 


s 


these can 
“scien 
tific guesses.” 
vernment reports on 
iditions, and ginnings but 
re seems to be no valid reason why 
government should indulge in 
prophecies Peg 
Another of the committee's blasts is 
nst the American Cotton Coopera 
Association. This, the investigators 
tend, is no They 


acreage, crop 


insists 


truc co-op 


strongly urge that the government ex 
id no credit or aid to any associa- 
which can’t prove themselves 

cooperative 

* 

More Borrowing—FEven if Sec. Mor- 
thau had not stated that the Treas- 
will have to borrow new money 


tween now and June 15, it would 
wwe been fairly apparent by now. As 
rs stand, it is just a question of 
and how much. 
Judging by the touchy position of the 
Ireasury bond market, it is doubtful if 
will be done by long-term issues. 
Moreover, Sec. Morgenthau believes he 
ltimately will get some of the tax 
venue which failed to materialize on 
Mar. 15. If a lot of companies which 
sked for delays in filing returns should 
up shortly, and if their payments 
1 to wipe out the shortage of about 
$140,000,000 in March receipts as com- 
! to earlier estimates, the Treasury 
t need much new money. 
Hence the probable financing vehicle 
he familiar discount bill. It is cus- 
iry to sell of bills a 
k to replace maturing issues; in the 
weeks ended Apr. 5 an additional 
$50,000,000 week 
how- 


$50.000.000 


each 


This week, 


issue was sold 
raise new money. 
ever, the Treasury called for bids on 
$50,000,000 to meet maturities, 
cating that such flotations for new 
ney have ceased for the moment. 
But if $50,000,000 of new money 
e raised each week by Treasury bills 
six weeks prior to the June 15 tax 
the $300,000,000 proceeds would 
1¢ pretty close to maintaining the 
isury’s working balance at $900,- 


1.000, which seems to be about the 
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Morgenthau likes 


Assuming this course 


amount of cash Se 
to keep on hand. 
is followed, the gross public debt, with 
out allowance for funds on hand, would 
hit $35,100,000,000 on June 30. Bor- 
have cxX- 


about 


new money would 


ceeded the bu. 


$600,000,000 


rowing of 
} 


lget estimate by 
. 

Money and Musecle—When the Fed 

eral Reserve decided to buy bonds in 

the open market whenever such oper 


ations seemed essential to prevent 
tightening of money rates (BU Ap» 
10°37,p13) mobody knew just how 
soon the “need” might develop. But 
the subsequent report, as ol Apr 7 


that 
perhaps, that it existed at 


indicates it developed almost at 
once, OF, 
the time the decision 
For, in the three days following the 
announcement of the open market pol 
icy, the 12 Reserve banks added $28.- 
$19,000 to their government securities 
holdings Of this total, $25,194,000 
Treasury bonds 
argued that this buying 


was reached 


was in 

It may be 
of government 
keep money easy, but bond 
frankly skeptical. If a good bit of 


bonds 


was pul 


dealers are 


buying wasnt aimed at support y 

prices rather than at credit control, t 

financial district misses its guess 
Apparently, the Federal Resers 


buying accounted for more than onc 


fourth of total transactions in govert 


ment bonds in those three days. This 
estimate is arrived at on the assumption 
that total over-the-counter purchases 


$80,000,000, or 
roughly times the $10,375,000 
business on the New York Stock Ex 
change in the same period 
Washington’s answer to an accusa 
tion of pegging” the price of 
ury bonds probably be that 
the buying policy is necessary to antict 
pate a money market 
things come suddenly and can’t be ade- 


about 


amounted to 
eight 


T reas 


would 
Squceze¢ such 


quately handled after they start. 
Those Money Rates—The 

Reserve Bank of New York, in its last 
review, devotes not a little space to dis 
cussion of interest rates, money markets, 
A couple of its re 
unsatisfying (al- 


and bond prices 
marks seem vaguely 
though it must be pointed out, in fair- 
that the bank, like 


. 1 ' 
schoolmaster, undertakes only 


ness, a patient and 
unbiased 
to explain painstakingly, never to d 
tate conclusions) 


One of the bank’s observations whi 


may be worth chewing on is to the 
effect that long-term interest rates have 
risen just about as abruptly as short- 
term yields, whereas “ordinarily long- 


term interest rates are much more s if 


gish than short-term rates, and in 
general move within a much narrower 
range.” 

In this case the reasons for the plop 
in long term bonds aren't too hard to 








YOU CAN PLAN 


‘AHEAD THROUGH 


THIS FINANCING 
METHOD 




















— GH the LAWRENCE System of 
providing for working capital loans, 


you may quickly obtain additional funds 


to meet sales and operating needs. 


The credit procedure is extremely 


simple. Funds are provide 1 throug! 


1 the 
creation of commodity paper against in- 
ventory. This means that manufacturers, 
producers and jobbers can release large 
percentages of their « ipital now tied up 
in stocks. It means that they can finance 


increased production and increased sales. 


Hundreds of successful organizations 
are now using LAWRENCE SysTEM. Re- 
gardless of the nature of your business, we 
believe you will be glad to understand 
some of the unique provisions of this 
financing method. Address any questions 
you may have to Department D-14. All 
communications are confidential and in 


cur no obligation. 


Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 


A. T. Gu N, Presiden 


New York: $2 Wall St.¢ Burrato: Liberty Bank Bidg 
CuicaGco: One N. LaSalle St.e Boston: 49 Federal St 


DaLttias: Santa Fe Bidg. ¢ Houston: 601 Shell Bldg 
Kansas Crry, Missourt: Commerce Trust B 3 
Los ANGetes, CALIFORNIA: Walter P. Story Building 


2030 Anna St 
155 5. Seevens 


SAN Prancisco: 37 Drumm Sc. ¢ Fresno 
| SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. S.¢ SPOKAN# 
PORTLAND, Ore: U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. e HONOLULU 
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Sharp and Dohme, pharmaceutical 
chemists whose 9-story plant in Phila- 
delphia is a block long, have used a 
100-ton automatic Frick Refrigerating 
System since 1931—for conditioning air, 
making ice, cooling drinking water, 
condensing distillates, freezing waxes, 
chilling elixirs, hardening gelatine, mak- 
ing insulin, and storing serums valued at 
millions of dollars. 


One or more of these refrigeration 
services could be used to equal advantage 
in your business. 
write now to 


OFPTHOABLE REFRIGERATION Siece 
19) CO Oe 
b 
us 


Better investigate: 
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MALLORY _.“#° 
Helps Ramuienes 
Weather the Storm 


When stormy weather clouds the pilot’s vision 
he must depend on the radio equipment to 
bring his slene safely to its destination. 
There must be no compromise with depend- 
ability of operation when human lives are at 
stake. There must be no failure—no delay 

in the transmitting and receiving of messages. 
Great air lines choose Mallory condensers 
and volume controls made by the Yaxle 
Manufacturing Division of P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Inc.—to insure the unfailing operation 
of both ground station equipment and ship 
receivers, 

The choice of Mallory products (by many 
highly diversified industries) is doing mu h 
; standards of safety, standards of 
and standards of production 


to raise 
living 


throughout America. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Cable Address — Pelmallo 


INDIANA 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 














| Contradictions—At 
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isolate. Banks and other investors have 
bought the high-priced bonds of recent 
months grudgingly; the return seemed 
hardly to justify the risk which always 
accompanies investment. Moreover, 


banks had more bonds than _ they 
wanted, needed funds to meet higher 
reserve requirements, and weren't un- 


willing to scalp profits on over-stuffed 
| bond 


accounts before interest rates 
turned around. And many individual 
investors were scared out of bonds into 
equities by inflation talk. 

The bank also points out that 
bankers’ acceptances were marked up 
last month to a point slightly above the 


New York Federal Reserve’s buying 
rate. “This relationship,” says the re- 
view, “tends to have a stabilizing effect 


on the money market.” The question 
here is whether the bank might not 
better have said “anchoring.” 
+ 

times over the 
last few months there has been very 
little connection between news and the 
action of the metal and commodity mar- 
kets. This was strikingly indicated 
when the price of zinc was cut to 7¢ a 
Ib., East St. Louis basis, on the heels of 
publication of March statistics which 
appeared distinctly bullish. 


Indicated consumption (shipments, 
which may or may not go into con- 
sumptive channels at once) was 59,- 


635 tons in March, the American Zinc 
Institute reports. Stocks were reduced 
to 18,183 tons against 24,616 a month 
earlier, and 88,665 as recently as July 
31, 1936. Apparent consumption was 
the largest for the recovery period, 
except for last December. 

The only phase of the report that 
was even mildly disconcerting was the 
jump in production from 37,794 tons in 
February to 53,202 in March. But even 
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then output was more than 6, 
under shipments. 

It was just another instance 
kets moving against the news 
speculators were fidgety, and 
producers felt the price reductior 
make for a much healthier mar 
duction, favored by spring weat 
increase further in coming mont 
shipments may fall off a litt 
that there no longer is the sp 
vancing prices to encousage buy 
yond immediate requirements. | 
industry would welcome a ch 
build up storage stocks substanti 

e 
Spiking Criticism—If there © 
any real or potential conflict of 
in the membership of the pr 
committee for Colombian dollar 
it has been removed. Three n 
Col. James H. Hayes, Freder 
Bedford, and Harrison K. M 
have resigned. Col. Hayes’ la 
also has quit as committee coun 

The three men, the 
Exchange Commission contended 
more or less interested in Standard ( 
of New Jersey’s Colombian pro; 
as well as in the republic’s dollar | 
Inasmuch as two of the New Jer 
company’s subsidiaries are big tay 
in Colombia, and therefore m 
adversely affected if the repub 
something for its bondholders 
United States, the SEC viewed ; 
the committee’s personnel. 

Walter C. Teagle, Esso chief 
pretty plainly at SEC hearing 
Standard Oil affiliations weren 
fluencing the committee m¢ 
(BW’—Mar1 3’37,p56), and in t 
was supported by other wit: 
Nevertheless, to remove possible d 
have been submitted 


Securit 


resignations 


accepted. 
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Editorially Speaking— 


quintuplets have 


dollars. 


now 
Five little 


Tt Dionne 
ly a million 
ymic royalists. 

calls itself 

market in 


mule pa- 


TENN., which 
outdoor mule 
recently held a 
the governor. The 
estimated that there 
and many jennies, 
bulls, and 


COLUMBIA, 
largest 
work 1, 
headed by 
ide chairman 
1.000 mules 
nies, horses, oxen, 
its. But no hinnies? 


COWS, 


THOUGH Mayor Wilson of Philadel- 
a was friendly to President Roose- 
velt in the election campaign last year, 
now says he’s “having a private 
1’ with the President, who is 
eeved because the mayor is resisting 
President’s desire to take the Lib- 
erty Bell to New York during the 
World’s Fair in °39 and display it in 


Empire State Building. It’s tough 
on the President to be kept from 


} 


ng a good turn for his dear old pal 


= 


Al Smith. 


youth’ 
the term 


‘flaming 
ashe s 


News-Week — says 
isn’t turned to 
is born 15 years ago The term 
born more than 20 times 15 years 
when Shakespeare represented 
jamlet as telling his mother that if 
bellious hell could mutiny in a ma- 
n's bones, “to flaming youth let 
wax.” : 


since 


virtue be as 


IN Pittsburgh a few 
told about something that happened 
when sitdowns were going strongest. 
A woman called up her husband and 
said: “The cook’s on a sitdown 


days ago we were 


She won't cook and she won't let me 

the kitchen.”” The husband said 
soothingly: “Give her time. She'll 
get tired of it. Just keep calm.” But 


when he got home several hours later, 
e cook was still sitting down. He 
in't follow his own advice about 
mness. He took the cook by the 
m and navigated her to the door 
nd extruded her. “There!” said the 
nan of action to his wife. “That's 
to do it.” 
Immediately the man of 
faced with a suit by the cook, who 
lleged multifarious physical injury. 
His lawyers advised him to hurry up 
1 settle. It cost him $4,000 to 
iy the cook off. 





ction was 


ANOTHER Pittsburgher had a sitdown 


k. Not being a man of 
let her stay in the kitchen and he 
k his wife out to a restaurant. The 
k kept sitting down till she got 
red, and then she brought her sister 
and gave her the sitdown assign- 
nt, while she herself went out to 
nt another job. The man boarded 


action, 


up the door to the kitchen, shut off the 
heat, and called in a plumber to shut 
off the water and make 
justments were needed to prevent frozen 


whatever ad 


pipes. Then he and his wife went to 
Florida, leaving the cook's sister in the 
kitchen. 

Next time we're in Pittsburgh we'll 


ask for the rest of the story 


IN Italy a hunter who hid behind a 
bush and tried to attract game by imi 
tating a thrush was shot in the head 
by another hunter, heard the 
sound, accurately estimated what place 
it came from, and was probably irked 
by the badness of the imitation. 


who 


We recently quoted a statement that 
many gloomy words begin with ‘‘d,’ 
and now we're told by Maurice H 
Esser, general secretary of the Roches 
ter Chamber of Commerce, that many 


unpleasant words begin with ‘'sn.” He 


quotes a few sneak, sneer, snore, 
snoop, snipe, snide, snarl, snap, snub, 
snicker, sneeze, snob, snare, snake, 
and snatch. 

We can't think of more than a few 
on the pleasant side. Snow is some- 
times pleasant, and there’s never any- 
thing wrong with smack, snug, snug 
gle, or snooze But that about ex 
hausts the list of witnesses for the 
defense. The letter “d” was unjustly 


delightful words be- 
is certainly guilty. 


accused, for many 
gin with it; but “sn” 


MarY CHRISTINE DUNN, 28 months 
old, of Bonne Terre, Mo., is an infant 
prodigy, not only having a vocabu- 


of 3,800 words but knowing a lot 
events, including the fact 
that King Edward “abdicated for Mrs 
Wallis Simpson.” Come on, baby, tell 
the facts of life. 


lary 
about world 


THE Nazi government has canceled 
the German citizenship of Dr. Ein- 
stein’s wife. Under the rules gov- 
erning such matters, official notification 
will doubtless be sent to Mrs. Einstein, 
who was living at Princeton, N. J., 
until last December, when she died 


IN the Westinghouse catalogue of 
street lighting equipment there’s a 
page devoted to “ornamental crooks.” 


divided into two classifi 


“street crooks and park 


These are 
cations only: 


crooks.” But most of the ornamental 
crooks we've met have been indoor 
specialists. 

ONE of the new things advertised is 
a zipper slip If you trip on the 
name, shorten it to zlip. This new 


comer in the clothes ads is one of the 
many signs of returning prosperity 
Another innovation is a jewelled fly. 
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|The GREATEST 


‘mathematical mind 
in history is -- 





The New 


MARCHANT 


All Electric... Full Automatic 


_fulend foeed (NIULATOR 


When ,2u buy this new MARCHANT, 
_ are getting the valuable services of 
world’s fastest calculating ability. 
MARCHAN T’S smoothly-flowing mech- 
anism answers every figure-probiem af 
unprecedented silent-speed . . . and its 
all-electric operation with one-hand key 
board control radically shortens and 
simplifies the handling of all calculator- 
work! 
Marchant eliminates the human equa- 


tion no strokes to count—no bars to 
hold down mpletely automatic—and 
then — true-figure proof dials for an 
absolute check on all three factors; 
perfect 3-dial alignment; complete 
capacity carry-over; positive electric 
clearance; and many other new and 


exclusive, indispensable MARCHANT 
features. For brand new efficiency and 
economy in your figure operations . . 
inquire today about MARCHANT super- 
performance. 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


Service Throughout the World 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Get Complete Marchant Facts Now 
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March ant Calcul ating Machine Company i 
F r 


14 | Stree 
- Oaklar /, California 
Please send me the new MARCHANT 


catalog without cost or obligation 
BR-W 4-17-7 
Name 
Address 
a State 
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Employers and Unions 


Business must now face the fact of a 
greatly expanded congressional au- 
thority over its affairs. Of the five 
Wagner Act decisions handed down 
by the Supreme Court, one concerned 
an interstate operator of motor buses. 
In this case the court was unanimous. 
Another was the Associated Press 
case. Here the court split, five to 
four, on the issue of freedom of the 
press. The three remaining cases con- 
cerned manufacturers. The question 
was whether their employment rela- 
tions had a sufficient bearing on inter- 
state commerce to justify Congres- 
sional regulation. 

On this question six United States 
District Courts and four United States 
Circuit Courts of Appeals have ruled. 
Without exception they have held 
that Congress has no such authority, 
and they have based their opinion on 
the unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the NRA case, and 
the six-to-three decision of the court 
on the Guffey Coal Act. 

Ie turns out that these six District 
Courts and these four Circuit Courts 
have misjudged what the Supreme 
Court — said. Either that, or the 
present majority of the court is not 
saying what the former majority said 
in the Guffey case last May. This 
second interpretation is the one 
offered by the present minority— 
Justices McReynolds, Van Devanter, 
Sutherland, and Butler. If they are 
right, the Wagner Act decisions mean 
that the court has in effect reversed 
the Guffey decision, just as it lately 
reversed its decisions on state mini- 
mum wage laws for women. 

In any event, the court now sus- 
tains the power of Congress to re- 
quire collective bargaining in manu- 
facturing plants whose operations 
affect interstate commerce. Which 
plants are these? Nobody knows, 
exactly, The court says “the question 
is necessarily one of degree” and 
must “be determined as individual 
cases arise.” But since one of the 
companies that are held subject to 
the act is a clothing manufacturer 
with 800 employees, it is reasonable 
to assume that any sizable manufac- 
turer who buys his materials or sells 
his products in interstate commerce 
can now be forced to recognize any 
union supported by a majority of his 
employees, and can be prevented from 
recognizing any other union. How- 


c 


ever, he is still allowed to bargain 


individually with such of his em- 
ployees as prefer that course. 

It can do no good to quarrel with 
the court's pronouncement. That 
pronouncement is the law of the land, 
and it will not be reversed soon, if 
ever. Business must accept the 
Wagner Act, hoping that in > long 
run it will prove no more damaging 
than some other measures, such as 
state regulation of public utilities, 
which business fought at the outset 
but later came to like. Regulation 
of business has been advancing for 
generations. Perhaps the chief trouble 
with some New Deal legislation is 
that it tries to crowd into five years 
a complicated program which in the 
normal course would take fifty. 

But while business accepts the 
Wagner Act, it must also seek to 
amend it in favor of genuine justice. 
The act confers protection upon 
unions but demands no correspond- 
ing responsibility. It must be 
amended to make unions responsible, 
to prevent racketeering, forbid sit- 
down strikes, and enforce the sanctity 
of contracts with employers. 


Abolish the Salary 
Publicity Nuisance 


There seems to be a good chance of 
repealing the legal requirement that 
makes goldfish of all people with 
salaries of $15,000 or more. Chair- 
man Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee has introduced 
a repeal bill, and Speaker Bankhead 
and other House leaders favor it. 
Apparently, then, the bill will pass 
the House. It may encounter stronger 
opposition in the Senate, where there 
are several stubborn members who 
approve the goldfish law precisely 
because it is such a nuisance. 

Its nuisance quality has recently 
been emphasized by the use of the 
names of all the goldfish as a sucker 
list. The Treasury is required by law 


to make public all salary payn 

of $15,000 and up. Anybody ca 

to the Treasury and get the nani; 
and naturally some people have |. 
lected all the names and published 
them. There are plenty of legitinar 
salesmen who can get good value our 
of such a list. There are also pl 

of crooks, visionaries, charity solici 
tors, and _ cranks. The ‘gold sh 
have a right to ask that Congress 
abolish the nuisance. 


Vermont’s Example 
Of Debt Reduction 


Gov. Aiken of Vermont suggests 
“that Congress legislate more Ver- 
mont practices.” The practices he 
means are financial. In March, 1933. 
Vermont had a bonded debt of 
$8,218,000, and temporary loans of 
$2,420,000; in March, 1937, the 
bonded debt had been reduced to 
$7,857,000, and the temporary loans 
to $1,080,000. 

Not only the federal government 
but many of the states would be bet- 
ter off by following Vermont's exam- 
ple. Some of them may have done 
as well, but Vermont's accomplish- 
ment is notable because of the dif- 


ficulties that had to be overcome, 
Vermont is not blessed with great 
natural advantages. Its soil, after 


centuries of depletion, is nothing to 
brag about. Its forests, which o: 
made it rich, are practically gone. 
Vermont has suffered from the ten- 
dency of industry to move out of 
New England in order to seek cheap 
labor and closer markets. 

If that tendency is now being re- 
versed, it is because Vermont and 
the other New England states are 
demonstrating that natural advan- 
tages are not the whole story. Cour- 
age, self-respect, sobriety, hard sense, 
and hard work count for something. 
At this time, when federal commis- 
sions are drafting beautiful long- 
time programs that would merel) 
cost a few paltry billions, when the 
federal budget is out of kilter and 
showing symptoms of permanent dis- 
location, and when some states that 
are rich and fertile seem to welcome 
the prospect of perpetual federal 
nursing, it is a good thing for the 
country to take a clear look at the 
Vermont example of debt reduction. 
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